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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The foUowiog six Lectures of Fuseli, who held for 
many years the situations of Professor of Painting 
and Keeper of the Royal Academy, now published 
for the first time, are printed verbatim from his 
manuscripts. 

I considered that (as Executor to his Will), in 
doing this, I should best meet the views of the 
deceased and the wishes of the Public, rather than 
in acting upon any opinions of my own, by 
using the pruning knife ; for I am well aware that a 
few of the notions and some of the expressions may 
be found, from his pen, in other places. But to 
have omitted these would have injured the general 
argument, and severed the chain of his reasoning. 
With such feelings, the Lectures now appear without 
any omission or emendation on my part. 

John Knowles. 

Omaburgh Street, 
July 24, lfi30. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE 



It is perhaps unnecessary to premise, that by the 
word Design I mean here not what that word 
denotes in a general sense, the plan of a whole, but 
what it implies in its narrowest and most specific 
sense, the drawing of the figures and compionent parts 
of the subject. The Arts of Design have been so 
denominated from their nearly exclusive power of 
representing Form, the base and principal object of 
plastic in contradistinction to vocal imitation; In 
forms alone the idea of existence can be rendered 
intuitive and permanent. Languages perish ; words 
succeed each otherj become obsolete and die; even 
colours, the dressers and ornaments of bodies^ fade ; 
Lines alone can neither be obliterated nor miscon- 
strued ; by application to their standard alone, dis- 
crimination takes place, and description becomes in- 
telligible. Here is the only ostensible seat of corpo- 
real Beauty; here only it can strictly exist ; for, as the 
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4 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

notion of Beauty arises from the pleasure we feel in 
the harmonious co-operation of the component forms 
of some favourite object towards one end at once — it 
implies their immediate corcxistence in the mass they 
compose; and as that immediately and at once can be 
perceived and conveyed to the mind by the eye alone, 
— Figure is the legitimate vehicle of Beauty, and 
Design the physical element of the art. 

Of Design, the element is correctness and style; its 
extinction, incorrectness and manner. On the first 
principle of correctness, or the power of copying and 
drawing with precision the proportions of any object 
singly, or in relation with others, — as it may be consi- 
dered in the light of an elementary qualification with- 
out which none would presume to enter himself a 
student of the Academy, — I should perhaps forbear to 
speak, did I not consider it as the basis oi DesigUy and 
were I not apprehensive that from the prevalent bend 
of the reigning taste, you do not lay on it all the stress 
you ought, and that, if you neglect the acquisition of 
the power to copy with purity and precision any given 
object, you will never acquire that of imitating what 
you have chosen for your model. 

Our language generally confounds, or rather those 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 5 

who use it, when they speak of the art, the two words 
copy and imitation^ though essentially different in 
their operation, as well as their meaning. An eye 
geometrically just, witha hand implicitly obedient, is 
the requisite of the former, without all choice, without 
selection, amendment, or omission ; whilst choice, 
directed by judgment and taste, constitutes the essence 
of imitation, and raises the humble copyist to the 
noble rank of an artist. 

Those who have stopped short at the acquisition of 
the former faculty have made a means their end, have 
debased the designer to the servile though useful 
draughtsman of natural history : and those who have 
aspired to the second without gaining the first, have 
substituted air for substance, and attempted to raise a 
splendid fabric on a quicksand : the first have retard- 
ed the progress of the art; the second have perverted 
its nature : each has erred, to prove that the coalition 
of both is indispensable. 

It has been said by a high authority within these 
walls, and indeed in the whole province of modern 
art, that as painting is the student's ultimate aim, the 
sooner you acquire the power of using the pencil, the 
better ; but I am persuaded that we should pervert 
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6 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

the meaning of the great artist we speak of, were, we 
to conclude, that by this observation rather than pre- 
cept, he meant to discourage the acquisition of cor- 
rectness. The zealous votary of M. Agnolo could 
never mean this; he was too well acquainted with the 
process of that great man s studies, who placed the 
compass in the eye, not to find in the precision with 
which he had traced the elements, the foundation of 
his style. His breadth, he knew, was only the vehicle 
of his comprehension, and not vacuity ; for breadth 
might easily be obtained, if emptiness can give it. 
All he meant to say was, that it mattered not whe- 
ther you acquired correctness by the pencil, the cray- 
on, or the pen, and that, as the sculptor models, the 
painter may paint his line ; for though neither he 
who anxiously forms lines without the power of em- 
bodying them, nor he who floats loosely on masses 
of colour, can be said to design, this being merely the 
slave of a brush, that of a point, yet both tools may 
serve alternately or indiscriminately the purposes of 
the real designer. It is with the same intention of 
emancipating your practice from an exclusive and 
slavish attachment to any particular tool, that you are 
reminded by the same authority of the proverbial ex- 
pression " lo tengo il disegno alle punta dei pennelli," 
** My design is at the point of my brush ;" — though 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 7 

I am afraid the expression is dignified with the great 
name of Correggio through a lapse of memory, as it 
appears from Vasari that it was the petulant effusion 
of Girolamo da Trevigi, an obscure painter, in deri- 
sion of the elaborate cartoon prepared by Fieri no 
del Vaga for his fresco painting in the great saloon of 
the palace Doria at Genoa. 

The same authority has repeatedly told us, that if 
we mean to be correct, we must scrutinize the princi- 
ples on which the ancients reared their forms. What 
were those principles ? 

I shall not digress in search of them to that primi- 
tive epoch when the cestrum performed the functions 
of light and shade, and perhaps supplied linear paint- 
ing with the faint hues of a stained drawing ; nor yet 
to the second period, when practice had rendered the 
artist bolder, and the pencil assisted the cestrum; when 
Parrhasius on the subtile examination of line and out- 
line established the canon of divine and heroic form; 
we shall find them acknowledged with equal submis- 
sion in the brightest aera of Grecian execution, and 
the honour of exclusively possessing them contested 
by the most eminent names of that aera, Apelles and 
Protogenes. The name of Apelles, in ancient record. 
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8 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

is the syDonyme of unrivalled and unattainable, excel- 
lence — he is the favourite mortal, in whom, if we be- 
lieve tradition, Nature exhibited ybr once a specimen 
of what her union with education and circumstances 
could produce; though the enumeration of his works 
by PHny points out the modification which we ought 
to apply to the idea of that superiority. It consisted 
more in the union than in the extent of his powers ; 
he knew better what he could do, what ought to be 
done, at what point he could arrive, and what lay 
beyond his reach, than any other artist. Grace of 
conception and refinement of taste were his elements, 
and went hand in hand with grace of execution and 
taste in finish. That he built both not on the precari- 
ous and volatile blandishments of colour, or the delu- 
sive charms of light and sbade, but on the solid foun- 
dation of form, acquired by precision and obedience 
of hand — not only the confessed inability of succeed- 
ing artists to finish his ultimate Venus, but his well- 
known contest of lines with Protogenes (the correctest 
finisher of his time), not a legendary tale, but a well 
attested fact, irrefragably proves. The panel on 
w' 1 :iey were drawn made part of the Imperial 
' .on in the Palatium, existed in the time of 
P y, and was inspected by him ; their evanescent 
s>-*itilty, the only trait by which he mentions them. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 9 

was not, as it appears, the effect of time, but of a de- 
licacy, sweep, and freedom of hand nearly miracu- 
lous. What they were, drawn in different colours, 
and with the point of a brush, one upon the other or 
rather within each other, it would be equally una- 
vailing and useless for our purpose to enquire ; but 
the corollaries we may deduce from the contest are 
obviously these : that all consists of elements ; that the 
schools of Greece concurred in one elemental prin- 
ciple, fidelity of eye, and obedience of hand ; that 
these form precision, precision proportion, ('')propor- 
tion symmetry, and symmetry Beauty: that it is the 
" little more or less," imperceptible to vulgar eyes, 
which constitutes Oroc^, and establishes the superiority 
of one artist over another : that the knowledge of the 
degrees of things, or Taste, presupposes a comparative 
knowledge of things themselves : that colour, grace, 
and taste are companions, not substitutes of form, ex- 
pression and character, and, when they usurp that 
title, degenerate into splendid faults. 

This precision of hand and eye presupposed, we 
now come to its application and object. Imitation, 
which rests on Nature. 

(a) Analogia. Yitruv. Commensio ? 
^- 
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10 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

Imitation is properly divided into Iconic and Ideal. 
Iconic imitation is confined to an individuum or 
model, whose parts it delineates according to their 
character and essence, already distinguishing the native 
and inherent, from the accidental and adventitious 
parts. By the first it forms its standard, and either 
omits or subordinates the second to them, so as not to 
impede or to affect the harmony of a whole. This is 
properly the province of the Portrait and the strictly 
Historic painter, whose chief object and essential re- 
quisite is Truth. Portrait in general, content to be 
directed by the rules of Physiognomy, which shows 
the animal being it represents at rest, seldom calls for 
aid on Pathbgnomy, which exhibits that being agi- 
tated, or at least animated and in motion — but when 
it does — and, though in a gentler manner than His- 
tory, it always ought to do it — it differs in nothing 
from that, but in extent and degree, and already 
proceeds on the firm permanent basis of Nature. 

By Nature, I understand the general and perma- 
nent principles of visible objects, not disfigured by 
accident or distempered by disease, not modified by 
fashion or local habits. Nature is a collective idea, 
and though its essence exist in each individual of the 
species, can never in its perfection inhabit a single 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. U 

object: our ideas are the offspring of our senses; 
without a previous knowledge of many central forms, 
though we may copy, we can no more imitate, or, in 
other words, rise to the principle of action and pe- 
netrate the character of our model, than we can hope 
to create the form of a being we have not seen, with- 
out retrospect to one we have. Meanness of man- 
ner is the infallible consequence that results from the 
exclusive recourse to one model ; why else are those 
who have most closely adhered to, and most devoutly 
studied the model, exactly the most incorrect, the 
most remote from the real human form? Can there 
be anything more disgusting to an eye accustomed to 
harmony of frame, than the starveling forms of Albert 
Durer, unless it be the swampy excrescences of Rem- 
brandt? the figures of the former, proportions without 
symmetry; those of the Dutch artist, uniform abstracts 
of lumpy or meagre deformity : and yet the German 
was a scientific man, had measured, had in his opinion 
reduced to principles, the human frame ; whilst the 
Dutchman, form only excepted, possessed every 
power that constitutes genius in art, seldom excelled 
in invention and composition, and the creator of that 
magic combination of colour with chiaroscuro, never 
perhaps before, and surely never since attained. 
And did not the greatest master of colour but one, 
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12 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

Tintoretto, if we believe his biographer Ridolfi, de- 
clare, that " to design from natural bodies, or what 
is the same, from the model, was the task of men 
experienced in art, inasmuch as those bodies were 
generally destitute of gi'ace and a good form." We 
are informed by the Latin Editor of Albert Durer s 
book on the Symmetry of the Human Body, that 
during his stay at Venice, he was requested by An- 
drea Mantegna, who had conceived a high opinion 
of his execution and certainty of hand, to pay him a 
visit at Mantoua, for the express purpose of giving 
him an idea of that form, of which he himself had 
had a glimpse from the contemplation of the Antique. 
Andrea was then ill, and expired before Albert could 
profit by his instructions :* this disappointment, says 
the author of the anecdote, Albert never ceased to 
lament during his life. How fit the Mantouan was to 
instruct the German, is not the question here ; the 
fact proves that Albert felt a want which he found 
his model could not supply, and had too just an idea 
of the importance of the art to be proud of dexterity 
of finger or facility of execution, when exerted only 
to transcribe or perpetuate defects — ^though these 

* If this happened at all, it must have happened before 1505, at least before the 
expiration of that year : Giov. Bellino, with whom the author of the preface makes 
Albert acquainted too, died in 1512. Albert Durer was born in 1471. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 13 

defects, almost incredible to tell, soon after invaded 
Italy, gave a check to the imitation of M. Agno- 
lo, supplanted his forms, and produced a tempo- 
rary revolution of style in the Tuscan school, of 
which the frescoes of Andrea del Sarto and Francia- 
bigio in S. Giovanni dei Scholchi, and the latter pro- 
ductions of Jacopo da Puntormo are indisputable 
proofs. But without recurring to other proofs, the 
method adopted by the Academy in the process of 
study, appears to be founded on the insuflS^ciency of 
the model for attaining correctness. Why has it de- 
creed that the student, before be be permitted to 
study life, should devote a certain period to the study 
of the Antique 1 If you fancy the motive lay in the 
comparative facility of drawing from a motionless 
object, you lend your own misconception to the Aca- 
demy ; for, though in general it be undoubtedly more 
easy to draw an immoveable object than one that, 
however imperceptibly, is in perpetual motion and 
always varies its points of sight, it cannot be the case 
when applied to the Antique ; for where is the great 
name among the moderns that ever could reach the line 
and the proportions of the ancients? M.Agnolo filled 
part of the Capella Sistina with imitations and some- 
times transcripts of the Torso, — will any one stand 
forth and say that he reached it ? Compare the resto- 
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14 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

ration of Montorsoli, Giacomo della Porta and Ber- 
nini, or Baccio Bandinello's Laocoon, with the rest of 
the figures, or the original, and deplore the palpable 
inferiority. What was it that the Academy intended 
by making the Antique the basis of your studies ? 
what 1 but to lead you to the sources of Form ; to 
initiate you in the true elements of human essence ; 
to enable you to judge at your transition from the 
marble to life what was substance and possession in 
the individual, and what excrescence and want, what 
homogeneous, what discordant, what deformity, what 
beauty. It intended, by making you acquainted with 
a variety of figures^ to qualify you for classing them 
according to character and function, what exclusively 
belongs to some or one, and what is the common 
law of all ; to make you sensible that the union of 
simplicity and variety produces harmony, and that 
monotony or confusion commences where either is 
neglected, or each intrudes upon the other ; in short, 
to supply by its stores, as far as time and circum- 
stances permitted, what the public granted to the 
artists of Greece; what Zeuxis demanded and ob- 
tained from the people of Croton ; what Eupompus 
pointed out to Lysippus ; vvhat RafPaello, with better 
will than success, searched in his own mind ; and what 
Andrea Mantegna, however unquahfied to find him^ 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 15 

self, desired to impress on the mind of Albert Durer 
— a standard of Form. (") 

I shall not here recapitulate the reasons and the 
coincidence of fortunate circumstances which raised 
the Greeks to the legislation of form : the standard 
they erected, the canon they set, fell not from heaven ; 
but as they fancied themselves of divine origin, and 
religion was the first mover of their art, it followed 
that they should endeavour to invest their authors 
with the most perfect forms, and finding that the pri- 
vilege of man, they were led to a complete and rea- 
soned study of his elements and constitution ; this 
with their climate, which allowed that form to grow 
and to show itself to the greatest advantage, with 
their civil and political institutions, which established 
and encouraged exercises, manners and opportunities, 
of all others best calculated to rear, accomplish, and 
produce that form, gave in successive periods birth 
to that style which beginning with the essence y pro- 
portion, proceeded to character j and rose to its height 
by uniting both with Beauty. Of all three classes 
specimens in sufl&cient numbers have survived the 
ravages of time, the most considerable of which, ace u- 

(c) Idealismus. 
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16 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

mulated within these walls, form the ample stores of 
information which the Academy displays before its 
students; but — I say it with reluctance, though as 
teacher my office, as your reader my duty, demand 
it — displays not always with adequate success. Too 
often the precipitation with which admission from the 
Plaster to the Life-room is solicited ; the total neglect 
of the Antique after they have once invaded the mo- 
del, and the equally slovenly, authoritative, and un- 
informed manner of drawing from it, prove the super- 
ficial impression of the forms previously offered to 
their selection. The reason of all this lies perhaps 
in a too early admission to either room. They enter 
without elements, and proceed without success ; they 
are set to arrange and polish before they are ac- 
quainted with the rough materials. To one or both 
of these causes it is probably owing, that some con- 
sider it still as an undecided question whether the 
student, when admitted to draw from the living mo- 
del, should confine himself to drawing punctiliously 
what he sees before him, or exercise that judgment 
which his course in the Antique Academy has ma- 
tured, and draw forms corresponding with each 
other. To me, after considering carefully what has 
been advanced on either side, it appears demon- 
strated, that the student is admitted to the life tQ avail 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 17 

himself of the knowledge he acquired from the pre- 
vious study of classic forms. Here the office and the 
essential duties of the visitor, I speak with deference, 
begin, to confirm him where he is right, to check 
presumption, to lend him his own eyes, and, if it be 
necessary, to convince him by demonstration and ex- 
ample. But the human system cannot be compre- 
hended by mere contemplation, or even the copy of 
the surface. The centre of its motion must be fixed, 
justly to mark the emanation of the rays. The unin- 
terrupted undulation of outward forms, the waves of 
life, originate within, and, without being traced to 
that source, instruct less than confound. The real 
basis of sight is knowledge, and that knowledge is 
internal ; for though, to speak with Milton, in Poetry 
gods and demigods, " vital in every part, all heart, 
all eye, all ear, as they please limb themselves, and 
colour, shape, and size assume as likes them best," 
in Art their substance is built on the brittle strength 
of bones, they act by human elements, and to de- 
scend must rise; hence, though a deep and subtle 
knowledge of anatomy be less necessary to the painter 
than to the physician or surgeon ; though the visible 
be his sphere and determine his limits, a precise and 
accurate acquaintance with the skeleton, the basis of 
the machine, is indispensable ; he must make himself 
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18 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

master of the muscles, tendons, and ligaments that 
knit the bones or cover and surround them, their an- 
tagonismus of action and reaction, their issues, their 
insertions, and the variety of shapes which they as- 
sume, when according to their relative foreshortenings, 
laxity, position, they indicate energy or slackness of 
action or of frame, its greater or less elasticity, fur- 
nish the characters of the passions, and by their irri- 
tability in louder or fainter tones become the echoes 
of every impression. 

Nor can Physiognomy, the companion of Anatomy, 
which from the measure of the solid parts ascertains 
the precise proportion of the moveable^ be dispensed 
with. There have been, perhaps there are, teachers 
of art, who, whilst they admit physiognomy in the 
mass, refrise to acknowledge it in detail, or in other 
words, who admit a language, and reject its elements : 
as if the whole harmony of every proportionate ob- 
ject did not consist in the correspondence of singly 
imperceptible, or seemingly insignificant elements, 
and would not become a deformed mass without 
them. Let the twelfth part of an inch be added to, 
or taken from, the space between the upper lip of 
the Apollo, and the God is lost. 
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The want of this necessary qualification is one of 
the chief causes of Manner, the capital blemish of 
Design, in contradistinction to Style : style pervades 
and consults the subject, and co-ordinates its means 
to its demands ; Manner subordinates the subject to its 
means. A Mannerist is the paltry epitomist of Na- 
ture's immense volume ; a juggler, who pretends to 
mimic the infinite variety of her materials by the 
vain display of a few fragments of crockery. He 
produces, not indeed the monster which Horace re- 
commends to the mirth of his friends, the oiFspring 
of grotesque fancy, and rejected with equal disdain 
or incredulity by the vulgar and refined, but others, 
not less disgusting, though perhaps confined to a 
narrower circle of judges. 

Mannerists may be divided into three classes : 

1st. Those who never consult Nature, but at se- 
cond hand ; only see her through the medium of 
some prescription, and fix her to the test of a peculiar 
form. 

Sndly. Those who persevere to look for her or to 
place her on a spot where she cannot be found, some 
individual one or analogous models ; and 

3rdly. Those who, without ascending to the prin- 
ciple, content themselves with jumbling together an 

D 2 
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20 SEVENTH LECTURE. 

aggregate of style and model, tack deformity to 
beauty, and meanness to grandeur. 

Of all Taste, the standard lies in the middle be- 
tween extravagance and scantiness ; the best be- 
comes a flaw, if carried to an extreme, or indiscrimi- 
nately applied. The Apollo, the Hercules of Glycon, 
and the figure misnamed Gladiator, are each models 
of style in their respective classes ; but their excel- 
lence would become a flaw if indiscriminately ap- 
plied to the distinct demand of difi'erent subjects. 
Neither the Apollo, the Hercules, nor the Gladiator, 
can singly supply the forms of a Theseus, Mel eager, 
or Achilles, any more than the heroes on Monte Ca- 
vallo theirs. It must however be owned, that he 
would commit a more venial error, and come nearer 
to the form we require in the Achilles of Homer, who 
should substitute the form of the Apollo or Hercules 
with the motion of the Gladiator to the real form, 
than he who should copy him from the best indivi- 
dual he could meet with : the reason is clear, there is 
a greater analogy between their form and action and 
that of Achilles, than between him and the best mo- 
del we know alive. From the same principle, he 
who in a subject of pure history would attempt to 
introduce the generic and patriarchal forms in the 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 21 

Capella Sistina would become ludicrous by the ex- 
cess of contrast ; for to him the organic characteristics 
of national proportion are little less essential than 
to the draughtsman of natural history or the portrait 
painter. The skull of an European, though tinged 
with African hues, will not assimilate with the legi- 
timate skull of a negro, nor can the foot of Melea- 
ger, or even of the Laocoon, ever be exchanged for 
that of a Mongul or Chinese ; and he has probably 
mistaken his information, who fancies that the ex- 
pression, gait, and limbs of the Apollo can find their 
counterpart on the Apalachian mountains, or are re- 
lated to the unconquered tribes of Florida. 

The least pardonable of all Mannerists appears to 
be he who applies to meanness to furnish him with 
the instruments to dignity and grandeur. He who 
relies for all upon his model, should treat no other 
subject but his model ; and I will venture to say, that 
even the extravagant forms, and, if you will, carica- 
tures of Goltzius seduced by Spranger are preferable 
to those of Albert Durer or Caravaggio, though recom- 
mended by the precision of the one and the chiaroscu- 
ro of the other, when applied to a pure heroic or sym- 
bolic subject ; for though eccentric and extreme, they 
are eccentricities and extremes of the great style, in 
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which meanness of conception is of all other blemishes 
the least excusable. From this blemish the mighty 
genius of Raffaello, before it emerged from the dregs 
of Pietro Perugino, was not entirely free; — whether 
from timidity or languor of conception, the Christ in 
the Dispute on the Sacrament, though the principal 
figure, the centre from which all the rest like radii 
emanate and ought to emanate in due subordination, 
is a tame, mean figure, and, the placidity of the fece 
perhaps excepted, for even that has a tincture of 
meanness, inferior to all the patriarchs and doctors of 
that numerous composition. 

The third class, or those who mix up a motley 
assemblage of ideal beauty and common nature, such 
as was pounded together by Pietro Testa and Gher- 
ard Lairesse, and from which neither Guido nor 
Poussin were entirely free — though perhaps not 
strictly chargeable with the absolute impropriety of 
the first and the lowness of the second class, must be 
content with what we can spare of disapprobation 
from either: they surprise us into pleasure by 
glimpses of character and form, and as often disap- 
point us by the obtrusion of heterogeneous or vulgar 
forms. But this disappointment is not so general, 
because we want that critical acquaintance with the 
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principles of ancient art which can assign each trunk 
its head, each limb its counterpart : a want even 
now so frequent, notwithstanding the boasted refine- 
ments of Roman and German criticisms, that a Mer- 
cury, if he have left his caduceus, may exchange his 
limbs with a Meleager, and he with an Antinous ; 
perhaps a Jupiter on Ida his torso with that of a 
Hercules anapauomenos, an Ariadne be turned into 
the head of a hornless Bacchus, and an Isis be sub- 
stituted for every ideal female. 
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COLOUR. — IN FRESCO PAINTING. 
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The Painter's art may be considered in a double 
light, either as exerting its power over the senses 
to reach the intellect and heart, or merely as their 
handmaid, teaching its graces to charm their organs 
for their amusement only : in the first light, the 
senses, like the rest of its materials, are only a vehicle ; 
in the second, they are the principal object and the 
ultimate aim of its endeavours. 

I shall not enquire here whether the Arts, a* mere 
ministers of sensual pleasure, still deserve the name of 
liberal, or are competent exclusively to fill up the 
time of an intellectual being. Nature, and the mas- 
ters of Art, who pronounce the verdicts of Nature in 
Poetry and Painting, have decided, that they neither 
can attain their highest degree of accomplishment, 
nor can be considered as useful assistants to the hap- 
piness of society, unless they subordinate the vehicle, 
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whatever it be, to the real object, and make sense the 
minister of mind. 

When this is their object. Design, in its most ex- 
tensive as in its strictest sense, is their basis ; when 
they stoop to be the mere playthings, or debase them- 
selves to be the debauchers of the senses, they make 
Colour their insidious foundation. 

The greatest master of Colour in our time, the man 
who might have been the rival of the first colourists 
in every age, Reynolds, in his public instruction 
uniformly persisted to treat Colour as a subordinate 
principle. Though fully aware that, without pos- 
sessing at least a competent share of its numberless 
fascinating qualities, no man, let his style of design 
or powers of invention be what they may, can either 
hope for professional success, or can even properly 
be called a painter, and giving it as his opinion, on 
the authority of tradition, the excellence of the re- 
maining monuments in sculpture, and the discovered 
though inferior relics of ancient painting, that, if the 
coloured masterpieces of antiquity had descended to 
us in tolerable preservation, we might expect to see 
works designed in the style of the Laocoon, painted 
in that of Titian ; — he still persisted in the doctrine 
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that even the colour of Titian, far from adding to the 
sublimity of the Great style, would only have served 
to retard, if not to degrade, its impression. He 
knew the usurping, the ambitious principle insepa- 
rable from Colour, and therefore thought it his duty, 
by making it the basis of ornamental styles, not to 
check its legitimate rights, but to guard against its 
indiscriminate demands. 

It is not for me, (who have courted and still conti- 
nue to court Colour as a despairing lover courts a dis- 
dainful mistress,) to presume, by adding my opinion, 
to degrade the great one delivered ; but the attach- 
ments of fancy ought not to regulate the motives of 
a teacher, or direct his plan of art : it becomes me 
therefore to tell you, that if the principle which 
animates the art gives rights iand privilege to Colour 
not its own ; if from a medium, it raises it to a repre- 
sentative of all; if what is claimed in vain by form 
and mind, it fondly grants to colour; if it divert the 
public eye from higher beauties to be absorbed by 
its lures — then the art is degraded to a mere vehicle 
of sensual pleasure, an implement of luxury, a beau- 
tiful but trifling bauble, or a splendid fault. 

To Colour, when its bland purity tinges the face 
of innocence and sprouting life, or its magic charm 
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traces in imperceptible traiisitions the forms of beau- 
ty ; when its warm and ensanguined vigour stamps 
the vivid principle that animates full-grown youth 
and the powerful fi*ame of manhood, or in paler 
gradations marks animal decline ; when its varieties 
give truth with character to individual imitation, or 
its more comprehensive tone pervades the scenes of 
sublimity and expression, and dictates the medium 
in which they ought to move, to strike our eye in 
harmony; — to Colour, the florid attendant of form, 
the minister of the passions, the herald of energy 
and character, what eye, not tinged by disease or 
deserted by Nature, refuses homage ? 

But of Colour, when equally it overwhelms the 
forms of infancy, the milky germ . of life, and the 
defined lines of manhood and of beauty with lumpy 
pulp; when from the dresser of the Graces it be- 
comes the handmaid of deformity, and with their 
spoils decks her limbs — ^shakes hands with meanness, 
or haunts the recesses of loathsomeness and horror (") 
— when it exchanges flesh for roses, and vigour for 
vulgarity — absorbs character and truth in hues of 

(a) S. Bartolotneo del Spagnuoletto. 8. Agatha Martirizzata nelle poppe di 
Seb. del Piombo. II PorcQ Sventrato di Ostade. II Macello dei Carracci. La 
Caccia Pidocchi di Murillo. 
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flattery, or changes the tone demanded by sublimity 
and pathos into a mannered medium of playful tints ; 
—of Colour the slave of fashion and usurper of pro- 
priety, if still its charms retain our eye, what mind 
unseduced by prejudice or habit can forbear to 
lament the abuse ? . 

The principles of Colour, as varied, are as immuta- 
ble as those of Nature. The gradations of the system 
that connects light with shade are immense, but the 
variety of its imitation is regulated by the result of 
their union, Simplicity — Clearness if obtained by 
Harmony ! 

Simplicity represents of every individual its unity, 
its whole. Light, and its organ the eye, show us the 
whole of a being before its parts, and then difliise 
themselves in visual rays over the limbs. Light with 
its own velocity fixes a point, the focus of its power ; 
but as no central light can be conceived without 
radiation, rior a central form without extension, their 
union produces that immutable law of harmony 
which we call breadth. 

One point is the brightest in the eye as on the ob- 
ject ; this is the point of light : from it in all directions 
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the existent parts advance or recede, by, before, be- 
hind each other ; the two extremes of light and 
shade make a whole, which the local or essential 
colour defines, — its coalition with the demi-tint, the 
shade and reflexes, rounds, — ^and the correspondence 
of each colour with all, tunes. 

The principles that regulate the choice of colours 
are in themselves as invariable as the light from 
which they spring, and as the shade that absorbs 
them. Their economy is neither arbitrary nor phan- 
tastic. Of this ever}^ one may convince himself who 
can contemplate a prism. Whatever the colours be, 
they follow each other in regular order ; they emerge 
from, they flow into each other. No confusion can 
break or thwart their gradations, from blue to yel- 
low, from yellow to red; the flame of every light, 
without a prisma, establishes this immutable scale. 

From this theory you will not expect that I should 
enter into chemic disquisitions on the materials, or 
into technic ones on the methods of painting. When 
you are told that simplicity and keeping are the basis 
of purity and harmony, that one colour has a greater 
power than a combination of two, that a mixture of 
three impairs that power still more, you are in pos- 
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session of the great elemental principles necessary for 
the economy of your palette. Method, handling, and 
the modes of execution are taught by trial, compa- 
rison, and persevering practice, but chiefly by the 
nature of the object you pursue. The lessons of re- 
petition, disappointment, and blunder, impress more 
forcibly than the lessons of all masters. Not that I 
mean to depreciate or to level the comparative value 
or inferiority of materials, or that instruction which 
may shorten your road to the essential parts of study ; 
but he is as far from Nature who sees her only through 
the medium of his master, as he from colour who fan- 
cies it lies in costly, scarce, or fine materials, in curious 
preparations, or mouldy secrets, in liglit, in dark, in 
smooth, in rough, or in absorbent grounds ; it may 
be in all, but is in none of these. The masters of 
ancient colour had for their basis only four, and this 
simplicity made Reynolds conclude that they must 
have been as great in colour as in form. He who 
cannot make use of the worst must disgrace the best 
materials ; and he whose palette is set or regulated by 
anothers eye, renounces his own, and must become a 
mannerist. There is no compendious method of be- 
coming great ; the price of excellence is labour, and 
time that of immortality. 
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Colour, like Design, has two essential parts, Imita- 
tion and Style, It begins in glare, is caught by de- 
ception, emerges to imitation, is finished by style, and 
debauched by manner. 

Glare is always the first feature of a savage or an 
infant taste. The timid or barbarous beginner, afraid 
of impairing the splendour by diminishing the mass, 
exults in the Egyptian glare which he spreads over 
a surface unbroken by tint and not relieved by shade. 
Such are in general the flaming remnants of feudal 
decoration. This is the stage of missal painting ; what 
Dante called "alluminar," the art of Cimabue; its 
taste continued, though in degrees less shocking, to 
the time of M. Agnolo and HafFaello. Gods, and 
Mothers of Gods, Apostles and Martyrs, attracted de- 
votion in proportion to the more or less gaudy colours 
ill which they were arrayed. It was for this reason 
that Julius the Second wished M. Agnolo had added 
to the majesty of the Patriarchs and Sibyls by gold 
and lapis lazuli. 

Deception follows glare ; attempts to substitute by 
form or colour the image for the thing, always mark 
the puerility of taste, though sometimes its decrepi- 
tude. The microscopic precision of Denner, and even 
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the fastidious, though broader detail of Gherard Douw, 
were symptoms of its dotage. The contest of Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius, if not a frolic, was an effort of puerilei 
dexterity. But Deception, though at its ultimate pitch 
never more than the successful mimicry of absent ob- 
jects, and for itself below the aim of art, is the mother 
of Imitation. We must penetrate the substances of 
things, acquaint ourselves with their peculiar hue and 
texture, and colour them in detail, before we can hope 
to seize their principle and give their general air. 

Tiziano laboured first to make facsimiles of the 
stuffs he copied, before he changed them into dra- 
pery, and gave them local value and a place ; he 
learnt first to distinguish tint firom tint, and give the 
skeleton of colour, before he emboldened himself to 
take the greatest quantity of colour in an object for 
the wIidIc ; to paint flesh which abounded in demi- 
tints, entirely in demi-tints, and to deprive of all, that 
which had but a few. It was in the school of 
Deception he learnt the difference of diaphanous and 
opaque, of firm and juicy colour ; that this refracts and 
that absorbs the light, and hence their place ; those 
that cut and come forward, first, and those which 
more or less partake of the surrounding medium in 
various degrees of distance. It was here he learnt the 
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contrast of the tints, of what is called warm and cold, 
and by their balance, diffusion, echo, to poise a 
whole. His eye as musical, if I may be allowed the 
metaphor, as his ear, abstracted here, that colour acts, 
affects, delights, like sound ; that stem and deep- 
toned tints rouse, determine, invigorate the eye, as 
warlike sound or a deep bass the ear ; and that 
bland, rosy, gray, and vernal tints soothe, charm, and 
melt like a sweet melody. 

Such were the principles whose gradual evolution 
produced that coloured imitation which, far beyond 
the fascination of Giorgione, irresistibly entranced 
every eye that approached the magic of Tiziano Ve- 
celli. To no colourist before or after him, did Nature 
unveil herself with that dignified familiarity in which 
she appeared to Tiziano. His organ, universal and 
equally, fit for all her exhibitions, rendered her sim- 
plest to her most compound appearances with equal 
purity and truth. He penetrated the essence and the 
general principle of the substances before him, and 
on these established his theory of colour. He in- 
vented that breadth of local tint which no imitation 
has attained, and first expressed the negative nature 
of shade : his are the charms of glazing, and the 
mystery of reflexes, by which he detached, rounded, 
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corrected or enriched his objects. His harmony is less 
indebted to the force of light and shade, or the arti- 
fices of contrast, than to a due balance of colour 
equally remote from monotony and spots. His tone 
springs out of his subject, solemn, grave, gay, mina- 
cious, or soothing ; his eye tinged Nature with gold 
without impairing her freshness : she dictated his 
scenery. Landscape, whether it be considered as the 
transcript of a spot, or the rich combination of con- 
genial objects, or as the scene of a phenomenon, as 
subject and as background, dates its origin from him. 
He is the father of portrait-painting, of resemblance 
with form, character with dignity, and costume with 
subordination. 

Colour may be considered relatively to the whole 
or the detail of the parts that compose a picture. In 
that point of view it depends on the choice of a sove- 
reign tone, in this on the skilful disposition, grada- 
tion, rounding, and variety of the subordinate tones, 
their principal light, the local colour, the half tints, 
the shades, and the reflexes. 

The general regulation of the primary tone, and 
the specific arrangement of the subordinate ones for 
the rounding of every figure, is the same. In both. 
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the attention is to be directed to obtain a principal 
mass of light, and a predominant colour. This is to 
be supported by the mutual assistance and reciprocal 
relief of secondary ones, must be associated with the 
demi-tint and the shades, and recalled and relieved by 
the reflexes. 

When treating on Chiar'-oscuro, we have observed 
what may now be applied to Colour, that the primary 
tone depends on choice, and is arbitrary; but it de- 
cides all the rest, as the tone of the first violin in a 
regular concert tunes all the voices and all the in- 
struments. Its efi*ect entirely depends on the union 
of the surrounding tones with it, and has no other 
value but what it derives from contrast. By this the 
simplest tone, well managed, may become rich, splen- 
did, and harmonious ; it is then the tone of nature ; 
whilst the most brilliant colour, if contradicted or 
disappointed by the detail of inferior ones, may be- 
come heavy, leathern, and discordant. 

The best illustration of these principles is in the 
celebrated Notte of Correggio, where the Infant from 
the centre tinges the whole with his rays ; but per- 
haps still more in its companion at Dresden, the less 
known picture of St. Sebastian ; for to produce union 
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and tone in the nearly equilateral composition of a 
votive picture, required a deeper comprehension and 
a steadier eye. Like the picture of RafFaello at Fo- 
ligno, it represents the Madonna with the Infant in 
her arms, throned on clouds, in a central glory of 
sunny radiance, attended hy angels, and surrounded 
by angelic forms : belovr are St. Geminian with a 
maiden by his side, St. Rocco and Sebastian tied to a 
tree. The first surprise is caused by the central light 
of the glory, which has all the splendour of a sun, 
though its colour is a yellow comparatively faint, 
and terminates in brown. The Madonna, dressed in 
a robe of glowing lake and a dark blue mantle, seemis 
to start from this body of light as from a sombre 
ground, and as the Infant from her. The carnation of 
both is of a low tint, to support the keeping of their 
distance. The two angels at her side, in tints re- 
flected from the centre, address the Saints below, and 
connect the upper with the lower part of the picture, 
which emerges from the darksome clouds on which 
they stand t and gathers its tones of light from the 
emanations of the central one, but in subordinate 
flashes, vanishing from twilight into massy shade. 
By those who have not seen this picture, a faint idea 
of its tone may be formed from the votive one of 
Parmegiano, at th6 Marquis of Abercom's, which, had 
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it received its last harmony, would probably have 
emulated the principle of that we have described. 

The tones fit for Poetic painting are like its styles 
of design, generic or characteristic. The former is 
called negative, or composed of little more than chiar' 
oscuro ; the second admits, though not ambitiously, a 
greater variety and subdivision of tint. The first is 
the tone of M. Agnolo, the second that of Raffa- 
ello. The sovereign instrument of both is undoubt- 
edly the simple, broad, pure, fresh, and limpid vehicle 
of Fresco. Fresco, which does not admit of that re- 
fined variety of tints that are the privilege of oil 
painting, and from the rapidity with which the 
earths, its chief materials, are absorbed, requires 
nearly immediate termination, is for those very rea- 
sons the immediate minister and the aptest vehicle of 
a great design. Its element is purity and breadth of 
tint. In no other style of painting could the generic 
forms of M. Agnolo have been divided, like night and 
day, into that breadth of light and shade which 
stamps their character. The silver purity of Correg- 
gio is the offspring of Fresco ; his oil paintings are 
faint and tainted emanations of the freshness and 
* limpid ezza' in his Frescos. Oil, which rounds and 
conglutinates, spreads less than the sheety medium of 
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Fresco, and if stretched into breadth beyond its natu- 
ral tone, as the spirits which are used to extenuate 
its glue escape, returns upon itself, and oftener forms 
surfaces of dough, or wood, or crust, than fleshy 
fibre. Oil impeded the breadth even of the ele- 
mental colours of Tiziano in the Salute. The minute 
process inseparable from oil, is the reason why M. 
Agnolo declared oil painting to be a woman's method, 
or of idle men. The master of the colour we see in 
the Sistina could have no other: for though colour 
be the least considerable of that constellation of pow- 
ers that blaze in its compartments, it is not the last or 
least accomplishment of the work. The flesh of the 
academic figures on the frames of the ceiling is a flesh 
even now superior to all the flesh of Annibale Car- 
racci in the Farnese, generally pale though not cold, 
and never bricky though sometimes sanguine. The 
Jeremiah among the Prophets, glows with the glow 
of Tiziano, but in a breadth unknown to Giorgione 
and to him. The Eve under the Tree has the bland 
pearly harmony of Correggio ; and some of the bodies 
in air on the lower part of the Last Judgement, less 
impaired by time or accident than the rest, for juice 
and warmth may still defy all competition. His co- 
lour sometimes even borders on characteristic variety, 
as in the composition of the Brazen Serpent. That a 
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man who mastered his materials with such power, 
did reject the certain impediments and the precarious 
and inferior beauties of oil, which Sebastian del Pir 
ombb proposed for the execution of the Last Judge- 
ment, and who punished him for the proposal, with 
his disdain for life, cannot be wondered at. If I 
have mentioned particular beauties of colour, it was 
more for others than to express what strikes me 
most. The parts, in the process of every man's work, 
are always marked with more or less felicity; and 
great as the beauties of those which I distinguished, 
are, they would not be beauties in my eye, if obtain- 
ed by a principle discordant from the rest. 

The object of my admiration in M. Agnolo's co- 
lour is the tone, that comprehensive union of tint 
and hue spread over the whole, which seems less the 
effect of successive labour than a sudden and instan- 
tanaeous exhalation, one principle of light, local co- 
lour, demi-tint and shade. Even the colours of the 
draperies, though perhaps too distinct, and often 
gayer than the gravity of their wearers or the sub- 
ject allowed, are absorbed by the general tone, and 
appear so only on repeated inspection or separation 
from the rest. Baffaello did not come to his great 
work with the finished system, the absolute power 
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over the materials, and the conscious authority of M . 
Agnolo. Though the august plan which his mind 
had conceived, admitted of lyric and allegoric orna- 
ment, it was, upon the whole, a drama and charac- 
teristic : he could not therefore apply to its mass the 
generic colour of the Sistina. Hence we see him 
struggling at the onset between the elements of that 
tone which the delineation of subdivided character 
and passions demanded, and the long imbibed habits 
and shackles of his master. But one great picture 
decided the struggle. This is evident from the dif- 
ference of the upper and lower part of the Dispute on 
the Sacrament. The upper is the summit of Pietro 
Perugino's style, dignified and enlarged ; the lower is 
his own. Every feature, limb, motion, the draperies, 
the lights and shades of the lower part, are toned 
and varied by character. The florid bloom of youth 
tinged with the glow of eagerness and impatience to 
be admitted ; the sterner and more vigorous tint of 
long initiated and authoritative manhood ; the in- 
flamed suffusion of disputative zeal ; the sickly hue of 
cloistered meditation ; the brown and sun-tinged her- 
mit, and the pale decrepit elder, contrast each other ; 
but contrasted as they are, their whole action and 
colour remain subordinate to the general hue dif- 
fused by the serene solemnity of the surrounding me- 
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dium, which is itself tinctured by the eflPulgence from 
above. A sufficient balance of light and shade main- 
tains the whole, though more attention be paid to in- 
dividual discrimination than masses. In the economy 
of the detail we find the lights no longer so. white, 
the local colour no longer so crude, the passages to 
the demi-tints not so much spotted with red, nor the 
demi-tints themselves of so green a cast as in the four 
Symbolic Pictures on golden grounds of the ceiling. 

It appears to me upon the whole, that for a gene- 
ral characteristic tone, RafFaello has never exceeded 
the purity of this picture. If in the School of Athens 
he has excelled it in individual tints, in tints that rival 
less than challenge the glow and juice of Titian, they 
are scattered more in fragments than in masses, and 
at the expiense or with neglect of general unison, if we 
except the central and connecting figure of Epictetus, 
The predominance of tender flesh, and white or tint- 
ed drapery on the foreground, whilst the more dis- 
tant groups are embrowned by masculine tints and 
draperies of deeper hue, prove, that if RafFaello could 
command individual colour, he had not penetrated its 
general principle. 

The Parnassus in the same room has a ruling tone. 
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but not the tone of a poetic fancy. Aerial freshness 
was his aim, and he is only frigid. Its principal ac- 
tors are ideals of divine nature, and ought to move in 
a celestial medium, and RafFaello had no more an 
adequate colour than adequate forms for either. But 
whatever is characteristic, from the sublimity of Ho- 
mer to the submissive affable courtesy of Horace and 
the directing finger of Pindar, is inimitable and in 
tune. 

The ultimate powers of Raffaello, and, as far as I 
can judge, of Fresco, appear to me collected in the 
astonishing picture of the Heliodorus. This is not 
the place to dwell on the loftiness of conception, the 
mighty style of design, the refined and appropriate 
choice of character, the terror, fears, hopes, palpita- 
tion of expression, and the far more than Corregi- 
esque graces of female forms ; the Colour only, consi- 
dered as a whole or in subordination, is our object. 
Though by the choice of the composition the back- 
ground, which is the sanctuary of the temple, em- 
browned with gold, diffuses a warmer gleam than 
the scenery of the foreground, its open area, yet by 
the dextrous management of opposing to its glazed 
cast a mass of vigorous and cruder flesh tints, a fiercer 
ebullition of impassioned hues, — the flash of steel 
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and iron armour, and draperies of indigo, deep black 
and glowing crimson, the foreground maintains its 
place, and all is harmony. 

Manifold as the subdivisions of character are, an- 
gelic, devout, authoritative, violent, brutal, vigorous, 
helpless, delicate ; and various as the tints of the pas- 
sions that sway them appear, elevated, warmed, in- 
flamed, depressed, appalled, aghast, they are all 
united by the general tone that diffuses itself from 
the interior repose of the sanctuary, smoothens the 
whirlwind that fluctuates on the foreground, and 
gives an air of temperance to the whole. 
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COLOUR —OIL PAINTING. 
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Haying finished tlie preceding lecture with ob- 
servations on Fresco, a method of painting almost as 
much out of use as public encouragement, and per- 
haps better fitted for the serene Italian, than the moist 
air of more northern cUmates, I now proceed to Oil 
Painting. The general medium of paint is Oil ; and 
in that, according to the division of our illustrious 
commentator on Du Fresnoy, " all the modes of har- 
mony, or of producing that effect of colours which is 
required in a picture, may be reduced to three, two 
of which belong to the Grand style, and the other to 
the Ornamental. The first may be called the Roman 
manner, where the colours i are of a full and strong 
body, such as are found In the Transfiguration. The 
next is that harmony which is produced by what the 
ancients called the corruption (*) of the colours, by 
mixing and breaking them till there is a general 

(a) 9iopa. 
H 
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union in the whole, without any thing that shall bring 
to your remembrance the painter's palette or the ori- 
ginal colours : this may be called the Bolognian style, 
and it is this hue and effect of colours which Ludo- 
vico Carracci seems to have endeavoured to produce, 
though he did not carry it to that perfection which we 
have seen since his time in the small works of the 
Dutch school, particularly Jan Steen, where art is 
completely concealed, and the painter, like a great 
orator, never draws the attention from the subject on 
himself. The last manner belongs properly to the 
ornamental style, which we call the Venetian, being 
first practised at Venice, but is perhaps better learned 
from Rubens : here the brightest colours possible are 
admitted, with the two extremes of warm and cold, 
and these reconciled by being dispersed over the 
picture, till the whole appears like a bunch of 
flowers." 

As I perfectly coincide with this division, and the 
practical corollaries deduced from it, what I have to 
say relatively to each of these classes or styles will 
rather be a kind of commentary on it than a text 
containing a doctrine of my own. 

If the Roman style of Historic colour be the style 
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of Rafiaello in the Transfiguration, it died with him ; 
it is certainly not that Roman style which distin- 
guishes that school from Giulio Romano to Carlo 
Maratti. 

Though the Transfiguration be more remarkable 
for the characteristic division of its parts than for its 
masses, yet it has more than the breadth, a closer 
alliance and larger proportion of correspondent co- 
lours, and a much purer theory of shade than we meet 
with in the subsequent pictures of the same school ; 
the picture at Genoa of the Lapidation of St. Stephen, 
by Giulio Romano, only excepted, which was pro- 
bably soon after firamed on the principles of the 
Transfiguration. 

The crudeness of colour and asperity of tone ob- 
servable in the Roman School, though founded on 
simplicity, is perhaps a greater proof of their want of 
eye and taste than of a pure historic principle. Har- 
mony of colour consists in the due balance of all, 
equally remote fix)m monotony and fi*om spots. 
Though each part of Roman pictures be painted with 
sufficient breadth of manner, their discordance is such 
that they do not coalesce into one whole, but appear 
unconnected fragments in apposition. Their theory 
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of shade is so defective, that the parts deprived of 
light of the same body, or the same piece of drapery, 
are not effaced, but coloured. If the positive reds and 
blues of the Roman school invigorate the eye, they 
likewise command it, and counteract the grandeur of 
History in a degree not much inferior to the bad effect 
produced by the imitation of stuffs discriminated ac- 
cording to their texture ; their bright asperity, and 
bleak purity, equally pervert the negative and sub- 
ordinate character of drapery, and attract a larger 
dhare of attention from the beholder than they de- 
serve. A Madonna in the hands of Carlo Maratti, and 
sometimes even of Raffaello, at least in his earlier pro- 
ductions, is the least visible part of herself The most 
celebrated Madonna of Andrea del Sarto, though in 
Fresco, is certainly more indebted to her drapery 
than her face, perhaps still more to the sack on which 
her husband rests, and from which the picture got 
its name. 

From this censure we ought to except M. 
Angelo Caravaggi, and An.drea Sacchi, whoi^e 
Ivorks, thoiigh- else so dissimilar in principle and 
Execution, coincide in reducing colour frequently to 
little 'more* than' ' chiaroscuro ; the one for melan- 
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choly and forcible, the other for visionary or devo- 
tional effects. 

The Pilgrims adoring the Madonna with the Infant 
in St. Agostino, by the former, seem not painted but 
tinged in the last golden ray of departing eve ; whilst 
the Vision of St. Romualdo, by the latter, surrounds 
us with gray twilight and gradual evanescence. 

A general style of colours thus amalgamated, ap- 
pears to me a principle much superior to that of cor- 
ruption of them, which Plutarch mentions as the 
invention of ApoUodorus the Athenian, when paint- 
ing had scarcely emerged from the linear process, 
and it required some courage to wield a brush. If 
the ancients ever possessed the Bolognese corruption 
of colours, it must have been in periods of refine- 
ment. The ^^o^oi. of ApoUodorus was probably the 
invention of "demi -tints, the effect of which is pro- 
duced by "corrupting" or lowering the elemental 
purity of the two of which it is composed. The 
axiom, that the less the traces appear of the means 
by which a work has been produced, the more it 
resembles the operations of nature,— is not an axiom 
likely to spring from the infancy of Art. 
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The even colour, veiled splendour, the solemn 
twilight, that tone of devotion and cloistered medi- 
tation which Lodovico Carracci spread over liis 
works, could arise only from the contemplation of 
various preceding styles, or their comparison with 
nature and the object of his choice. 

The ideal of his style is a harmony equally remote 
from affected brilliancy and vulgar resemblance of 
tints. Its element is gravity, and whenever this in- 
spires not its imitation, it will be less serious than 
sullen, flat not even, heavy without vigour, and the 
dispatching tool of mediocrity. 

If this be that dignified colour of Lombardy, 
recommended by Agostino Carracci, his own picture 
of the Communion of St. Jerome, and the Dead 
Christ among the Maries by Annibale, (which we 
have seen here,) excepted, its principle was not 
adopted by that third ruler of the Carracci school, 
nor any of its pupils. 

Annibale, from want of feelings, changed the mild 
evening ray of his Cousin to the sullen light of a 
cloudy day, and in the exultation of mechanic power 
swims on his work like oil : Guido was too gay and 
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affected ; Guercino too cutting and vulgar ; Albano 
too airy and insubstantial for it. Under the hand 
and guided by the sensibility of Lodovico, it commu- 
nicated itself even to the open silvery tone of Fresco. 

. In the cloisters of St. Michele in Bosco, it equally 
moderates the deep- toned tints of the muscular la- 
bourers of the hermitage and of the ponderous 
daemon who mocks their toil, the warlike splendour 
in the homage of Totila, the flash of the nocturnal 
conflagration, and the three insidious Nymphs in 
the garden scene, who even now, though nearly in a 
state of evanescence, seem moulded by the hand and 
tinged by the breath of Love ; all are sainted by this 
solemn tone. 

Its triumph in Oil is the altar-piece of St. John 
preaching, in a chapel of the Certosa, whose lights 
seem embrowned by a golden veil, and the shadowy 
gleam of Valombrosa; but Lodovico sometimes in- 
dulged in tones austere, pronounced, and hardy. 
Such is the Flagellation of Christ in the same church, 
of which the tremendous depth of flesh-tints con- 
trasts the open, wide-expanded sky, and less conveys, 
than ddshes its terrors on the astonished sense. 
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The third, or Ornamental style, could scarcely 
arise in any other state of Italy than Venice. Venice 
was the centre of commerce, the repository of the 
riches of the globe, the splendid toy-shop of the 
time : its chief inhabitants princely merchants or a 
patrician race elevated to rank by accumulations 
from trade or naval prowess; the bulk of the peo-: 
pie, mechanics or artisans, administering the means, 
and, in their turn, fed by the produce of luxury. 
Of such a system, what could the Art be more than 
the parasite ? Religion itself had exchanged its gra- 
vity for the allurements of ear and eye, and even 
sanctity disgusted, unless arrayed by the gorgeous 
hand of fashion. Such was, such will always be the 
birth-place and the theatre of Colour ; and hence it is 
more matter of wonder that the first and greatest 
colourisls should so long have foreborne to overstep 
the modesty of Nature in the use of that alluring 
medium, than that they sacrificed, in part, propriety 
to its golden solicitation. 

I say in part, for Tiziano perhaps never, Paolo and 
Tintoretto, though by much too often, yet not always, 
spread the enchanting nosegay, which is ,the charac- 
teristic of this style, with indiscriminate hand. The 
style of Tiziano may be divided into three periods : 
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when he copied, when he imitated, when he strove 
to generalize, to elevate, or invigorate the tones of 
Nature. The first is anxious and precise, the second 
beautiful and voluptuous, the third sublime. In the 
second the parts lead to the whole, in this the whole 
to the parts ; it is that master-style which in discri- 
minated tones imparts to ornament a monumental 
grandeur. It gave that celestial colour which consi- 
deration like an angel spread over the Salutation in 
St. Rocco ; the colour that wafts its vnde expanse 
and elemental purity over the primitive scenes of his 
Abel, Abraham, and David, in the Salute ; the co- 
lour that tinged with artless solemn majesty the 
Apotheosis of the Virgin in the church de' Frati, em- 
bodied adoration in its portraits, and changed the 
robes of pomp and warlike glitter to servants of sim- 
plicity. Such is the tone which diffuses its terrors 
and its glories in Pietro Martyre over the martyred 
hermits of the mountain forest, and taught the pain- 
ters eye to " glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven." If this be ornament, what but the 
Vatican can the schools of Design oppose to its 
grandeur and propriety ? 

If all ornament be allegoric, if it imply something 
allusive to the place, the person, or the design for 
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which it is contrived, from that of a public building 
or a temple, to that of a library or the decorations of 
a toilette, how have the schools of Design, after the 
demise of M. Agnolo and Raffaello, observed its prin- 
ciple? Annibale Carracci, with the Capella Sistina 
and the Vatican before his eye, has filled the man- 
sion of Episcopal dignity with a chaotic series of trite 
fable and bacchanalian revelry, without allegory, 
void of allusion, merely to gratify the puerile ostenta- 
tion of dauntless execution and academic skill. And 
if we advert to a greater name, that of Pellegrino Ti- 
baldi, is. it easy to discover what relation exists be- 
tween the adventures of Ulysses and the purposes and 
pursuits of the academical Institute of Bologna? and 
is it sufficient to exculpate him from impropriety of 
choice in his plan, if we say that the ceiling of Pelle-r 
grino Tibaldi is a doctrine of style, and that design 
and style are the principal pursuit of the students ? 

But perhaps it is not to Tiziano, but to Tintoretto 
and Paolo Cagliari, that the debaucheries of Colour 
and blind submission to fascinating tints, the rage of 
scattering flowers to no purpose, are ascribed. Let 
us select from Tintoretto's most extensive work the 
Scola of St. Rocco, the most extensive composition, 
and his acknowledged masterpiece, the Crucifixion, 
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and compare its tone with that of Rubens and of 
Rembrandt for the same subject. What impression 
feels he, who for the first time casts a glance on the 
immense scenery of that work ? a whole whose num- 
berless parts are connected by a lowering, mournful, 
minacious tone. A general fearful silence hushes all 
around the central figure of the Saviour suspended 
on the cross, his fainting mother, and a group of 
male and female mourners at his foot : — a group of 
colours that less imitate than rival Nature, and 
tinged by grief itself; a scale of tones for which 
even Tiziano offers to me no parallel : yet all 
equally overcast by the lurid tone that stains the 
whole, and like a meteor hangs in the sickly air. 
Whatever inequality or derelictions of feeling, what- 
ever improprieties of common place, of local and 
antique costume, the masters rapidity admitted to 
fill his space, and they are great, all vanish in the 
power which compresses them into a single point, 
and we do not detect them till we recover from our 
terror. 

The picture of Rubens which we oppose to Tinto- 
retto, was painted for the church of St. Walburgha 
at Antwerp, after his return from Italy, and has been 
minutely described, and as exquisitely criticised by 
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Reynolds : " Christ/* he says, " is nailed to the cross, 
with a number of figures exerting themselves to raise 
it. The invention of throwing the cross obliquely 
from one corner of the picture to the other, is finely 
conceived ; something in the manner of Tintoretto :" 
so far Reynolds. In Tintoretto it is the cross of one of 
the criminals that they attempt to raise, who casts 
his eye on Christ already raised. The body of Christ 
is the grandest, in my opinion, that Rubens ever 
painted ; it seems to be imitated from the Torso of 
Apollonius, and that of the Laocoon. How far it be 
characteristic of Christ, or correspondent with the situ- 
ation, I shall not here inquire ; my object is the ruling 
tone of the whole, and of this the criticism quoted 
says not a word, though much of local colour and 
gray and ochry balance. Would so great a master 
of tone as Reynolds have forgot this master-key, if he 
had found it in the picture ? The fact is, the picture 
has no other than the painters usual tone : Rubens 
came to his work with gay technic exultation, and, 
by the magic of his palette, changed the terrors of 
Golgotha to an enchanted garden and clusters of 
flowers. Rembrandt, though on a smaller scale of 
size and composition, concentrated the tremendous 
moment in one flash of pallid light. It breaks on the 
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body of Christ, shivers down his limbs, and vanishes 
on the armour of a crucifix ; the rest is gloom. 

Of Paolo Veronese, who was by far the most 
intemperate and florid of ornamental masters, the 
political allegories on the platfonds and compart- 
ments of the Ducal Palace, and the religious legends 
painted in the refectories of the convents, or as altar- 
pieces in the churches of Venice, differ materially in 
tone and style. Those were painted for the Senate, 
these for the people ; and the superior orders were 
supposed to be better judges of real grandeur and 
propriety than monastic ignorance and the bigoted 
and vulgar majority of the crowds that thronged the 
churches. 

If, therefore, I were able to dissent in any thing 
relative to Colour from the great Master whose clas- 
sification I comment, I should probably hesitate on 
the advice of adopting the palette of Rubens for the 
regulation of the tones that compose the Venetian 
style, of which his flowery tint formed but a part. 
What has been said of M. Agnolo in Form, may 
be said of Rubens in Colour: they had but one. 
As the one came to Nature, and moulded her to his 
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generic form, the other came to Nature and tinged 
her with his colour — the colour of gay magnificence. 
He levelled his subject to his style, hut seldom if 
ever his style w^ith his subject; w^hatever be the 
subject of Rubens, legend, allegoric, stem, mourn- 
ful, martyrdom, fable, epic, dramatic, lyric, grave or 
gay — the hues that embody, the air that tinges them, 
is indiscriminate expanse of gay magnificence. If 
the economy of his colours be that of an immense 
nosegay, he has not always connected the ingre- 
dients with a prismatic eye ; the balance of the iris 
is not arbitrary, the balance of his colour often is. 
It was not to be expected that correctness of form 
should be the object of Rubens, though he was 
master of drawing, and even ambitious in the dis- 
play of anatomic knowledge ; but there is no mode of 
incorrectness, unless what directly militated against 
his style, such as meagreness, of which his works do 
not set an example. His male forms, generally the 
brawny pulp of slaughtermen ; his females, hillocks of 
roses in overwhelmed muscles, grotesque attitudes, 
and distorted joints, are swept along in a gulph of 
colours, as herbage, trees and shrubs are whirled, 
tossed, and absorbed by inundation. 

But whenever a subject comes genially within the 
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vortex of his manner, such as that of the Gallery of 
Luxembourg, it then is not only characteristically 
excellent, but includes nearly a superhuman union 
of powers. In whatever light we consider that asto- 
nishing work, whether as a series of the most sub- 
lime conceptions, regulated by an uniform compre- 
hensive plan, or as a system of colours and tones, ex- 
alting the subject, and seconded by magic execution, 
whatever may be its Venetian or Flemish flaws of 
mythology and Christianity, ideal and contemporary 
costume promiscuously displayed, it leaves all plans 
of Venetian allegory far behind, and rivals all their 
execution ; if it be not equal in simplicity, or 
emulate in characteristic dignity, the plans of M. 
Agnolo and Raffaello, it excels them in the display 
of that magnificence which no modern eye can sepa- 
rate from the idea of Majesty. 
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THE METHOD OF FIXING A STANDARD AND DEFINING 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME, 

WITH DIRECTIONS TO THE STUDENT IN COPYING THE LIFE. 
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The methods of fixing a standard and defining the 
proportions of the human frame, are either analytic 
or synthetic, from the whole to the parts, or from the 
parts to the whole, and have been promiscuously 
adopted. The human is the measure of perfection 
in Vitruvius ; he applies its rules to architecture, and 
indeed to every object of taste. 

The length of human proportion in Vitruvius, 
measured by a perpendicular, or a horizontal, from 
the middle finger points of both arms extended," is 
ten heads, the head measured from the chin to the 
hair-roots of the front, and eight if the head be mea- 
sured from the extremity of the chin to the vertex of 
the crown. Three is the favourite number by which 
the theorists of proportion have divided the human 
structure, as containing a beginning, a middle, and an 
end ; and Pliny observes that we attain the half of our 
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growth in the third year. 'J'he body, as well as all its 
members, consists of three main parts, which correspond 
with each other, in the same proportion as the parts 
of the subordinate members among themselves : the 
head and body are in the same unison of measure 
with the thighs and legs, as the thighs with the legs 
and feet, or the upper part of the arm to the elbow 
and the hand. Thus the face is divided into three 
parts, or three times the length of the nose : never 
into four, as some have imagined ; for the upper part 
of the head, from the hair-roots on the front to the 
top,- measured perpendicularly, has only three-fourths 
of the nose length, or is in proportion to the nose as 
nine to twelve. 

The rules of proportion originated, probably, with 
sculpture, but in the progress of art, received 
their final determination from the painter: this is 
the praise of Parrhasius, and Praxiteles applied to 
Nicias for the ultimate decision and refinement of 
his forms. The foot was the main medium of an- 
cient measurement; and six feet, according to Vitru- 
vius, became the measured length of proportion for 
their Statues. Measure is the method of ascertaining 
an unknown quantity from a known one; and the 
proportion of the foot is subject to less variation than 
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the head or face. Lomazzo, when he makes the foot 
of Hercules the seventh part of his length, and fixes 
ten faces as the standard of ancient proportion for 
a Venus, nine for a Juno, and eight for Neptune, 
talked from fancy, and relied on the credulity of his 
reader. 

This relation of the foot to the whole fabric, as 
established by Nature, the ancients regulated accord- 
ing to ideal or divine, and human or characteristic 
proportions. Of the Apollo, whose height is some- 
what more than seven heads, the standing foot is 
three inches of a Roman palm longer than the head. 
The Medicean Venus, however * suelt,' however 
small her head, has in length no more than seven 
heads and a half; and yet her foot measures a palm 
and a half, and the whale height of the figure six 
palms and a half 

Of sudi observations on proportion it would be 
easier to continue a long series than to make them 
intelligible or useful without actual demonstration or 
figures. From Vitruvius with his commentators, and 
Lionardo da Vinci, to Albert Durer, Lomazzo, and 
Jerome Cardan, from the corrected measurements of 
Du Fresnoy and De Piles, to Watelet, Winkelman, 
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and Lavater, it would be easy to show that the mass 
of variance, peculiarity, and contradiction, greatly 
overbalances the coincidence of experiment and mea- 
sure. "The descriptions of the proportions of the 
human frame," says Mengs, " are infinite, but seldom 
agree among themselves. Some are too obscure to 
give the artist a clear idea ; some have too much 
limited the combinations which might produce, or, 
are capable of, proportions homogeneously uniform : 
others, on the contrary, have, like Albert Durer, dis- 
played a great quantity and variety of proportions, 
to little purpose for any one who should not choose 
to imitate his taste. The ordinary method is that of 
dividing the figure into a fixed number of heads or 
faces ; but this division is of more use to the sculptor 
than -the painter, who never can see the just size of 
the head, because perspective hides at least a third of 
the upper fourth ; nor does the breadth of the limbs, 
in painting, admit of sculpture measure, as they 
would appear meagre and scanty on a flat surface, in 
comparison of the mass they circumscribe in perspec- 
tive ; because the habit of looking at objects with both 
eyes swells their mass beyond its just diameter, in 
reality as well as in sculpture. This diflPerence of 
limbs the ancients observed in their best basso- 
relievoes ; they exceed in volume the limbs of their 
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statues. Such are the forms of the sacrificing group 
in the gardens of the Medicean Villa at Rome, repre- 
sented in theAdmiranda of Santes Bartoli, and imitated 
by Raffaello in the Cartoon of the Sacrifice at Lystra." 

The painter is infinitely more in want of variety 
than the sculptor, and consequently cannot submit 
to the same restriction of rule. Raffaello, who in a 
certain sense did no more than multiply the antique 
style of the second order, uniting it with a certain air 
of truth not within the reach of sculpture, whether 
firom rule or taste, made use of every kind of propor- 
tion without a seeming predilection for any. There 
are figures of his which have little more than six 
heads and a half: such as the St. Peter in the Cartoon 
of the Temple Gate ; a proportion insufferable in any 
other painter but Raffaello. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that in endeavouring 
to form a standard or a canon of proportion for the 
human figure, the Greeks began with the head, its 
form, its position, the manner in which it is attached 
to the trunk ; they found that man alone carries his 
head erect, and that thence he derives a face and 
a countenance. Of all the brute creation, what is 
called the head is only an extremity of the horizontal 
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body, whose under parts are shoved forward to seek 
food or seize prey ; front and upper part are driven 
back, are shortened, and, in more than one genus, 
hardly perceivable. The more the brute is raised 
before and erects the neck, the more it gains variety of 
aspect ; still it hangs forward, an appendix to 'the 
trunk : it cannot be properly said to have a head ; the 
etymology of the word implies an erect position. A 
head, strictly speaking, is the prerogative of man, 
formed beneath a skull which rounds the forehead 
and determines the face. The more the front, re- 
-cedes and inclines to the horizontal, so much the 
nearer a head approaches the form of a brute ; the 
more it inclines to the perpendiculari the more* it 
gains of man. This observation has been demon- 
strated in the least fallible manner by Camper, the 
anatomist, who, by a contrivance equally ingenious 
and unequivocal, appears to have ascertained, not only 
the difference of the Jiiceal line in animals, but that 
which discriminates nations. Placing the skull or 
head to be measured into a kind of sash oic frame, 
pierced at equi-distant intervals to admit the plummet 
and horizontal and perpendicular threads, he draws a 
straight line from the aperture of the ear to the under- 
part of the nose, and another from the utmost pro- 
jection of the frontal bone to the most prominent 
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part of the upper jaw. The whole is divided into 
ninety or even one hundred degrees, from the actual 
maximum and minimum of Nature to those of Art. 
Birds describe the smallest angles, which widen in 
proportion as the animal approaches the human 
form : the heads of apes reach from forty-two to 
fifty degrees, which last approaches man. The Ne- 
gro and Kalmuck reach seventy, the European 
eighty; the ancient Roman artists ascended to 
ninety-five, the Greeks raised' the ideal Jrom ninety 
to one hundred degrees. What goes beyond this 
line becomes portentous; the head appears mis- 
shapen, and assumes the appearance of a hydroce- 
phalus. It is the limit set by Art, and established on 
this physical principle : that the more the form of 
the head reclines to the horizontal or overshoots 
the given perpendicular, the more the maxillae are 
protruded or the more the front, the less it retains 
of the true human form, and degenerates into brute 
or monster. 

From a head so determined, arose an harmonious 
system of features. Under a front as full as open, 
the frontal muscles assumed the seat of meaning; 
the cavity of the eyes became deeper, and took a 
regular and equal distance from the centre of the 
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nose, a feature of which few of the moderns ever 
had a distinct idea ; the mouth and lips were 
shaped for organs of command and persuasion, ra- 
ther than appetite ; and the apodosis of the whole, 
resolution and support, was given in the chin. 

From a head so regulated,' and placed on the 
most beautiful of all columns, the neck, the think- 
ing artist could not fail to conclude to the rest of 
the body. As the under parts of the head were 
subordinate to the front, so was the lower part of 
the torso to the breast. The organs of mere nutri- 
tion, or appetite, and secretion, receded and were 
subjected to the nobler seats of action and vigour. 
Such harmony of system was not only the result of 
numeric proportion, of length and breadth of parts ; 
it was the conception of one indivisibly connected 
whole, variously uniform: — god, goddess, hero, 
heroine, male, female, infancy, youth, virility and 
age, majesty, energy, agility, beauty, character, 
and passions, directed the method of treatment, and 
formed Style. 

The sculptured monuments left by the ancients, 
that have escaped the wreck of time and compose 
the magnificent collections of the Academy and the 
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Museum, amply prove that these assertions are not 
the visionary brood of fancy and sanguine wishes, 
whilst they offer to the student advantages which, 
perhaps, no ancient, certainly no modern schools 
ever could or can offer to theirs, not even that of 
formerly the real and still the nominal metropolis of 
Art — Rome. 

These monuments may be aptly divided into three 
classes : 

1st. Imitations, not seldom transcripts of Essential 
Nature. 

2nd. Homogeneous delineations of CAarac^er; and 

3rd. The highest and last — Ideal Figures. 

The first shows to advantage what exists or exist- 
ed ; the second collects in one individual, what is 
scattered in his class ; the third subordinates exist- 
ence and character to beauty and subUmity. 

The astonishing remains of gods, demigods, and 
heroes treasured in the Museum, from the Par- 
thenon and the Temple of Phigalia, constitute the 
first epoch. They establish the elements of proportion, 
they show what is essential in the composition and con- 
struction of the human frame. The artist's principle 
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remained, however, negative ; he understood the best 
he saw, but did not attempt to add, or conclude 
from what was, to what might be. These works are 
commonly considered ais the produce of the school of 
Phidias, and the substantiation of his principles : if 
tliey are, and there can be little doubt but they are, 
it must be owned, that the eulogies lately lavished on 
them, as presenting, even on their mutilated and bat- 
tered surfaces, more of the real texture of the human 
frame, a better discrimination of bone, muscle, and 
tendon, than most of the works ascribed to more 
advanced periods, little agree with the verdict of 
the ancients, as pronounced by Pliny, on the real 
character of Phidias, the architect of gods, fitter to 
frame divinities than men, and leave him little more 
share in the formation of our figures than the con- 
ception. In beholding them, we say, such is man, 
real unsophisticated man, man warm from the hand 
of Nature, but not yet distinguished by her endless 
variety and difference of character. The Dioscuri 
of the Quirinal, the Lapithae in conflict with the Cen- 
taurs from the Parthenon, and the Heroes from the 
fabric of Ictinus, are brothers, and only differ in size 
and finish ; whilst the Panathenaic processions offer 
the unvaried transcript of Athenian youth. 
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DeliaeatioD of character forms the second class of 
the figures in our possession, and the distinguishing 
feature of its artists. They found that, as all were con- 
nected by the genus and a central principle of form, 
so they were divided into classes, and from each 
other separated by an individual stamp, by character: 
to unite this with the simplicity of the generic prin- 
ciple was their aim ; the symmetry prescribed by 
general proportion was modified and adapted, not 
sacrificed, to the demands of the peculiar quality 
which distinguished the attribute they undertook to 
personify. Thus the Hercules of Glycon, though the 
symbol of absolute, irresistible, and uniform strength, 
appears to be swift as a stag and elastic like a ball ; 
and thus Agasias, the author of what the barbarity of 
custom still continues to misname the '' Fighting Gla- 
diator," though its style, evidently Iconic, be more 
connected with individual than generic nature, has 
spread over its whole the rapidity of lightning, and 
substantiated in its motion all Homer says of Hector 
rushing through the shattered portals of the Grecian 
wall — that, at that instant, nothing could have stop- 
ped him, but a God. 

The wounded Cornicularius, known by the name 
of the Dying Gladiator, the Savage whetting his 
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knife to excoriate Marsyas, the enraged Shepherd 
Boy ludicrously transformed to a young Patroclus, 
are too undisguised portraits to deserve being ranked 
witli this higher class of characteristic delineation. 
We with more exultation subjoin to it the Pathetic 
Groups which, to the historic artist, at once disclose 
the whole extent and limits of dramatic composition— 
the agonies of Niobe and her Progeny; the pangs 
of the Laocoon ; Menelaus raising Patroclus slain by 
Hector; the Warrior who deserves to be called Hae- 
mon, with Antigone, self-slain, hanging on his arm — 
the softer and more familiar expression of iEthra 
and Theseus, maternal enquiry and filial simplicity ; 
Orestes and Pylades pouring libations to Agamem- 
non's shade; Venus expostulating with Amor, Amor 
embracing Psyche : works of different periods and 
different styles, but true to the same unerring prin- 
ciples,— principles not abandoned in the lascivious 
dream of the Hermaphrodite, the gross sonorous 
repose of the Faun, and the tottering inebriety of 
Hercules. 

The artists of the third epoch concluded from 
existence to possibility. The simple purity of the 
first, and the energetic harmonious variety of the 
second period, were its bases ; it amalgamated their 
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artless angular line and rigid precision with the 
suavity of undulating contours, elegance of attitude, 
the soft inflexions of flesh ; and created a standard of 
ideal beauty which regulated the whole, from the 
most prominent, conspicuous, and interesting, to the 
most remote and minute parts. The Apollo, the 
Venus, the Torso, arose to prove that in the same 
degree as in an image of art the idea of simplicity, or 
of owe, predominates, it will partake oi grandeur ; and 
that in the degree as the idea of variety prevails, it 
will partake of beauty : variety leads to simplicity 
in images of beauty, simplicity, to variety in images 
of grandeur, and the union of both produces the 
sublime. 

Such are the splendid, and I repeat it, unparalleled 
advantages that surround you ; but lest by their 
specious display, I should be suspected of more 
enthusiasm than becomes the sober office of a 
teacher, and you be led to delusive expectations and 
false conclusions, remember that, though even the 
best directed labour cannot supply what Nature has 
refused, still it remains an experiment uniformly 
sanctioned by time, that without unwearied toil, 
obstinate perseverance, and submissive resignation, 
neither the theory nor the practice of the art can 
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be fiilly acquired, and that without them genius is a 
bubble and talent a trifle. 

And now permit me to finish this fragment of 
observations on Design with a few remarks on our 
mutual situation, as teachers and as pupils of this 
Institution : if the advancement of art be the cause 
and the ultimate aim of its foundation. 

When in recommending the antique as the students 
guide in copying the Hfe, 1 comparatively might have 
seemed to depreciate the servile adherence to the 
model, I was perfectly aware that the use of life 
alone can supply the artist with the real expression, 
and consequently the real appearances of bones and 
muscles in varied action. It will not be suspected, I 
trust, that I meant to recommend the frigid introduc- 
tion of that marble style, that pedantic stiffness, 
which, under the abused name of correctness, fre- 
quently disfigures the labours of those who, at too 
late a period for successful attempts at changing 
their manner, abjure or lose the courage to use 
what they had learnt before, and content themselves 
with being the tame transcribers of the dead letter, 
instead of the spirit of the anciients, and importers 
of nothing but forms and attitudes of stone. 
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It is to life we must recur, — to warm, fleshy, genial 
life, — for animated forms. To Nature and life Zeuxis 
applied, to embody the forms of Polycletus and Alca- 
menes : and what was the prerogative of Lysippus, 
but to give the air, the * morbidezza,' the soft transi- 
tions, the illusions of palpitating life, to bronze and 
marble? The pedantry of geometrically straight 
lines is not only no idealism, it is a solecism in 
Nature. Organization, your object, is inseparable 
from lifo; motion from organization ; where organiza- 
tion and life are, there is a seat of life, a punctum 
saliens, acting through veins and branching arteries, 
consequently with pulsation, and by that, undulating 
and rounding the passages of parts to parts. Of the 
milliards of commas, or points, that Nature mediately 
or immediately produces, no two are alike : how, then, 
could she produce straight lines, which are all similar, 
and by their nature cut, divide, interrupt, destroy ? 

The province delegated by the Academy to its 
teachers must be, — where hope promises success 
and sparks of genius appear, to foster, to encourage ; 
but where necessity commands, rather to deter than 
to delude, and thus to check the progress of that 
corapendiary method, which, according to your late 
President, has ruined the Arts of every country, by 
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reducing execution to a recip^, substituting manner 
for style, ornament for substance, and giving admis- 
sion to mediocrity. 

If the students of this Academy must be supposed 
to have overcome the rudiments, and to be arrived at 
that point from which it may be discovered whether 
Nature intended them for mere craftsmen or real ar- 
tists, near that point, where, in the phrase of Reynolds, 
"genius begins and rules end," it behoves us not to 
mistake the mere children of necessity, or the pledges 
of vanity, for the real nurselings of public hope, or the 
future supporters of the beneficent establishment 
that rears them. Instruction, it is true, may put 
them in possession of every attainable part of the 
Art in a decent degree; they may learn to draw 
with tolerable correctness, to colour with tolerable 
effect, to put their figures together tolerably well, 
and to furnish their faces with a tolerable expression 
— it may not be easy for any one to pick any thing 
intolerably bad out of their works ; but when they 
have done all this — and almost all may do all this, for 
all this may be taught — they will find themselves 
exactly at the point where all that gives value to 
Art begins — Genius, which cannot be taught — at the 
threshold of the Art, in a state of mediocrity. " Gods, 
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men, and fame," says Horace, " reject mediocrity in 
poets." Why? Neither Poetry nor Painting spring 
from the necessities of society, or furnish necessaries 
to life ; offsprings of fancy, leisure, and lofty contem- 
plation, organs of religion and government, orna- 
ments of society, and too often mere charms of the 
senses and instruments of luxury, they derive their 
excellence from novelty, degree, and polish. What 
none indispensably want, all may wish for, but few 
only are able to procure, acquires its value from 
some exclusive quality, founded on intrinsic or some 
conventional merit, and that, or an equal substitute, 
mediocrity cannot reach : hence, by suffering it to 
invade the province of genius and talent, we rob the 
plough, the shop, the loom, the school, perhaps the 
desk and pulpit, of a thousand useful hands. A good 
mechanic, a trusty labourer, an honest tradesman, 
are beings more important, of greater use to society, 
and better supporters of the state, than an artist or a 
poet of mediocrity. When I therefore say that it is 
the duty of the Academy to deter rather than to 
delude, I am not afraid of having advanced a paradox 
hostile to the progress of real Art. The capacities 
that time will disclose, genius and talents, cannot be 
deterred by the exposition of difficulties, and it is 
the interest of society that all else should. 
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ON THE PREVAILING METHOD OF TREATING 
THE HISTORY OF PAINTING, 

WITH 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PICTURE OF LIONARDO DA VINCI 
OF " THE LAST SUPPER." 
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In this Lecture I shall submit to your consicleration 
some criticisms on the prevailing method of treating 
the History of our Art ; attended by a series of obser- 
vations on the magnificent picture of the Last Sup- 
per, by Lionardo da Vinci, now before you. 

History, mindless of its real object, sinking to Bio- 
graphy, has been swelled into a diffuse catalogue of 
individuals, who, tutored by different schools, or 
picking something from the real establishers of Art, 
have done little more than repeat, or imitate through 
the medium of either, what those had found in Nature, 
discriminated, selected, and applied to Art, according 
to her dictates. Without wishing to depreciate the 
merit of that multitude who felt, proved themselves 
strong enough, and strenuously employed life to 
follow, it must be pronounced below the historian's 
dignity to allow them more than a transitory glance. 
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Neither originality, nor selection and combination of 
materials scattered over the various classes of Art by 
others, have much right to attention from him who 
only investigates the real progress of Art, if the first 
proves to have added nothing essential to the system 
by novelty, and the second to have only diluted 
energy, and by a popular amalgama to have pleased 
the vulgar. Novelty, without enlarging the circle of 
knowledge, may delight or strike, but is nearer allied 
to whim than to invention; and an eclectic system, 
without equality of parts, as it originated in want of 
comprehension, totters on the brink of mediocrity. 

The first ideas of Expression, Character, Form, Chi- 
aroscuro, and Colour, originated in Tuscany : Masac- 
cio, Lionardo da Vinci, M. Agnolo, Bartolomeo della 
Porta. The first was carried off before he could 
give more than hints of dramatic composition ; the 
second appears to have established character on phy- 
siognomy, and to have seen the first vision of chiar- 
oscuro, though he did not penetrate the full extent 
of its charm ; the third had power, knowledge, and 
life sufficiently great, extensive, and long, to have 
fixed style on its basis, had not an irresistible bias 
drawn off his attention from the modesty and variety 
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of Nature ; Baccio gave amplitude to drapery, and 
colour to form. 

Of the Tuscan School that succeeded these, the 
main body not only added nothing to their discove- 
ries, but, if their blind attachment to the singularities 
rather than the beauties of the third be excepted, 
equally inattentive to expression, character, propri- 
ety of form, the charms of chiaroscuro, and energies 
of colour, contented themselves to give to tame or 
puerile ideas, obvious and common-place concep- 
tions, a kind of importance by mastery of execution 
and a bold but monotonous and always mannered 
outline ; and though Andrea del Sarto, with Francia 
Bigio, Giacopo da Pontormo, and Rosso, may be 
allowed to have thought sometimes for themselves 
and struck out paths of their own, will it be asserted 
that they enlarged or even filled the circle traced out 
before? I'he most characteristic work of Andrea's 
original powers, is, no doubt, the historic series in 
S. Giovanni dei Scalzi ; yet, when compared with the 
patriarchal simplicity of the groups in the Lunette of 
the Sistine Chapel, the naivefe of his characters and 
imagery will be found too much tainted with con- 
temporary, local, and domestic features, for Divine, 
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Apostolic, and Oriental agents. His drapery, when- 
ever he escapes from the costume of the day, combines 
with singular felicity the breadth of the Frati, and 
the acute angles of Albert Durer ; but neither its 
amplitude, nor the solemn repose and tranquillity 
of his scenery, can supply the want of personal 
dignity, or. consecrate vulgar forms and trivial 
features. 

The Roman School like an Oriental sun rose, not 
announced by dawn, and, setting, left no twilight. 
Kaffaello established his school on the Drama; its 
scenery, its expression, its forms ; History, Lyrics, 
Portrait, became under his hand the organs of pas- 
sion and character. With his demise the purity of 
this principle vanished. Julio Romano, too original 
to adopt, formed a school of his own at Mantoua, 
which, as it was founded on no characteristic prin- 
ciple, added nothing to Art, and did not long survive 
its founder. Polydoro Caldara was more ambitious 
to emulate the forms of the antique than to propa- 
gate the style of his master, which was not compre- 
hended by Penny, called II Fattore, mangled by 
Perrino del Vaga, became common-place in the 
hands of the Zuccari, barbarous manner during the 
usurpation of Giuseppe Cesari, sunk to lameness in 
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the timid imitation of Sacchi and Maratta, and ex- 
pired under the frigid method of Mengs. 

A certain national, though original character, 
marks the brightest epoch of the Venetian School. 
However deviating from each other, Tiziano, Tinto- 
retto, Jacopo da Ponte, and Paolo Veronese, acknow- 
ledge but one element of imitation. Nature herself: 
this principle each bequeathed to his school, and no 
attempt to adulterate its simplicity by uniting dif- 
ferent methods, distinguishes their immediate suc- 
cessors : hence they preserved features of originality 
longer than the surrounding schools, whom the vain 
wish to connect incompatible excellence, soon de- 
graded to mediocrity, and from that plunged to 
insignificance. 

If what is finite could grasp infinity, the variety of 
Nature might be united by individual energy; till 
then the attempt to amalgamate her scattered beau- 
ties by the imbecility of Art, will prove abortive. 
Genius is the pupil of Nature ; perceives, is dazzled, 
and imperfectly transmits one of her features: thus 
saw M. Agnolo, RafFaello, Tiziano, Correggio ; and 
such were their technic legacies, as inseparable 
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from their attendaDt flaws, as in equal degrees 
irreconcilable. That Nature is not subject to de- 
crepitude, is proved by the superiority of modern 
over ancient science; what hinders modern Art to 
equal that of classic eras, is the effect of irremovable 
causes. 

But I hasten to the principal object of this Lecture, 
the consideration of the technic character of Lionardo 
da Vinci, one, and in my opinion the first of the great 
restorers of modern Art, as deduced from his most 
important work, the Last Supper, surviving as a 
whole in the magnificent copy of Marco Uggione, 
rescued from a random pilgrimage by the courage 
and vigilance of our President, and by the Academy 
made our own. The original of this work, the ulti- 
mate test of his most vigorous powers, the proof of 
his theory, and what may be called with propriety 
the first characteristic composition since the revival 
of the Art, was the principal ornament of the Refec- 
tory in the Dominican Convent of S. Maria delle 
Gratie, at Milan. 

Let us begin with the centre, the seat of the prin- 
cipal figure, from which all the rest emanate like rays. 
Sublimely calm, the face of the Saviour broods over 
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the immense, whilst every face and every limb around 
him, roused by his mysterious word, fluctuate in 
restless curiosity and sympathetic pangs. 

The face of the Saviour is an abyss of thought, and 
broods over the immense revolution in the economy 
of mankind, which throngs inwardly on his absorbed 
eye — as the spirit creative in the beginning over the 
waters darksome wave — undisturbed and quiet. It 
could not be lost in the copy before us; how could its 
subhme conception escape those who saw the origi- 
nal ? It has survived the hand of Time in the study 
which Lionardo made in crayons, exhibited with 
most of the attendant heads in the British Gallery ; 
and even in the feebler transcript of Del Testa, 

I am not afraid of being under the necessity of 
retracting what I am going to advance, that neither 
during the splendid period immediately subsequent 
to • Lionardo, nor in those which succeeded to our 
own time, has a face of the Redeemer been pro- 
duced which, I will not say equalled, but approached 
the sublimity of Lionardo's conception, and in quiet 
and simple features of humanity embodied divine, 
or, what is the same, incomprehensible and infinite 
powers. To him who could contrive and give this 
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combination, the unlimited praise lavished on the 
inferior characters who surround the hero, whilst his 
success in that was doubted — appears to me not only 
no praise, but a gross injustice. 

Yet such was the judgment of Vasari, and in our 
days of Lanzi, both founded on the pretended impos- 
sibility of transcribing the beauty of forms and the 
varied energies of expression distributed by the artist 
among the disciples. " The moment," says Lanzi, 
and says well, " is that in which the Saviour says to 
the Disciples, * One of you will betray me !' On 
every one of the innocent men the word acts like 
lightning : he who is at a greater distance, distrust- 
ing his own ears, applies to his neighbour ; others, 
according to their variety of character, betray raised 
emotions. One of them faints, one is fixed in asto- 
nishment; this wildly rises, the simple candour of 
another tells that he cannot be suspected : Judas, 
meanwhile, assumes a look of intrepidity, but, though 
he counterfeits innocence, leaves no doubt of being 
the traitor. Vinci used to tell, that for a year he 
wandered about, perplexed with the thought how 
to embody in one face the image of so black a 
mind ; and frequenting a village which a variety of 
villains haunted, he met at last, by the help of some 
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associated features, with his man. Nor was his suc- 
cess less conspicuous in furnishing both the James's 
with congenial and characteristic beauty ; but being 
unable to find an ideal superior to theirs for Christ, 
he left the head, as Vasari affirms, imperfect, though 
Arminine ascribes a high finish even to that." 

Thus is the modesty and diffidence of the artist, 
who, in the midst of the most glorious success, 
always sought and wished for more, brought as 
evidence against him by all his pretended judges 
and critics, if we except the single Bottari, who 
finds in it, with the highest finish, all the fortitude 
of mind characteristic of the Saviour, united to lively 
consideration of the suffering that awaited him — 
though even that is, in my opinion, below the con- 
ception of Lionardo. 

Lest those who have read and recollect the cha- 
racter of Lionardo, which I have submitted to the 
public, should, from the predilection with which I 
have dwelt on what I think the principal feature of 
his performance, the face and attitude of the hero, 
suspect I shift my ground, or charge me with in- 
consistency, I repeat what I said then, when I was 
nearly unacquainted with this work, that the distin- 
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guishing feature of his powers lay in the delineation 
of character, which he often raised to a species, and 
not seldom degraded to caricature. The triumphant 
proof of both is the great performance before us ; 
the same mind that could unite divine power with 
the purest humanity, by an unaccountable dereliction, 
not only of the dignity due to his subject, but of 
sound sense, thought it not beneath him to haunt 
the recesses of deformity to unkennel a villain. Did 
he confine villainy to deformity? If he had, he would 
have disdained to give him two associates in feature ; 
for the face of him who holds up his finger, and his 
who argues. on the left extremity of the table, seem 
to have proceeded, if not absolutely from the same, 
from a very similar mould, yet they are in the num- 
ber of the elect, and, though on the brink of carica- 
ture, have the air of good men. Expression alone 
separates them from the traitor, whom incapacity of 
remorse, hatred, rage at being discovered, and ha- 
bitual meanness, seem to have divided into equal 
shares. 

The portrait of Cesar Borgia, by Giorgione, now 
hung up for your study in the Academy for Painting, 
proves that the most atrocious mind may lurk under 
good, sedate, and even handsome features. Though 
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his hand were not drawing a dagger, who would 
expect mercy or remorse from the evil methodized 
villainy of that eye ? But Judas was capable of re- 
morse; intolerant of the dreadful suffering with 
which the horrid act had overwhelmed him, he 
rushed on confession of his crime, restitution, and 
suicide. 

To the countenance and attitude of St. John, 
blooming with youth, innocent, resigned, partaking 
perhaps somewhat too much of the feminine, and 
those of the two James's invigorated by the strength 
of virility, energetic and bold, none will refuse a 
competent praise of varied beauty ; but they neither 
are nor ought to be ideal, and had they been so, 
they could neither compete nor interfere with the 
sublimity that crowns the Saviours brow, and 
stamps his countenance with the God. 

The felicity, novelty, and propriety of Lionardo's 
conception and invention, are powerfully seconded 
by every part of execution : — ^the tone which veils 
and wraps actors and scene into one harmonious 
whole, and gives it breadth ; the style of design, grand 
without affectation, and, if not delicate or ideal, cha- 
racteritic of the actors; the draperies folded with 
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equal simplicity, elegance, and costume, with all the 
propriety of presenting the highest finish, without 
anxiety of touch, or thronging the eye. 

So artless is the assemblage of the figures, that the 
very name of composition seems to degrade what 
appears arranged by Nature's own hand. . That 
the nearest by relation, characters and age, should 
be placed nearest the master of the feast, and of 
course attract the eye soonest, was surely the most 
natural arrangement; but if they are conspicuous, 
they are not so at the expense of the rest : distance 
is compensated by action ; the centre leads to all, as all 
lead to the centre. That the great restorer of light 
and shade sacrificed the eft'ects and charms of chiar- 
oscuro at the shrine of character, raised him at once 
above all his future competitors ; changes admiration 
to sympathy, and makes us partners of the feast. 

As expression sprang from the subject, so it gave 
rise to competition. That Raffaello was aquainted 
with Lionardo's work, and felt its power, is evident 
from his composition, engraved by M. Antonio : 
finding invention anticipated, he took refuge in imi- 
tation, and filled it with sentiments of his own; 
whether, beyond the dignity of attitude, he attempts 
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to approach the profundity of Lionardo's Christ, 
cannot, from a print of very moderate dimensions, 
be decided. In the listening figure of Judas, witli 
equal atrocity of guilt he appears to have com- 
bined somewhat more of apostolic consequence. 

The well-known Last Supper of the Loggia, 
painted, or what is more probable, superintended 
by RafTaello, is, by being made a night scene, by 
contrast and chiaroscuro, become an original con- 
ception; but as it presents little more than groups 
busy to arrange themselves for sitting down or 
breaking up, it cannot excite more interest than 
what is due to contrast and effect, and active groups 
eager to move yet not tumultuary. 

But if Lionardo disdained to consult the recesses 
of composition and the charms of artificial chiar- 
oscuro, he did not debase his work to mere appo- 
sition : uniting the whole by tone, he gave it sub- 
stance by truth of imitation, and effect by the dis- 
position of the characters ; the groups flanking each 
side of the Saviour, emerge, recede, and support each 
other with a roundness, depth, and evidence which 
leave all attempts at emendation or improvement 
hopeless. But why should I attempt to enumerate 
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beauties which are before you, and which if you 
do riot perceive yourselves, no words of mine can 
ever make you feel ? 

The universality of lionardo da Vinci is become 
proverbial : but though possessed of every element, 
he rather gave glimpses than a standard of form ; 
though full of energy, he had not powers effectually 
to court the various graces he pursued. His line was 
free from meagreness, and his forms presented vo- 
lume, but he appears not to have ever been much 
acquainted, or to have sedulously sought much ac-- 
quaintance, with the Antique. Character was his fa-^ 
vourite study, and character he has often raised from 
an individual to a species, and as often depressed to 
caricature. The strength of his execution lay in the 
delineation of male heads ; those of his females owe 
nearly all their charms to chiaroscuro, of which he 
is the supposed inventor : they are seldom more 
discririiinated than the children they fondle ; they 
are sisters of one family. The extremities of his 
hands are often inelegant, though timorously drawn, 
like those of Christ among the Doctors in the picture 
we lately saw exhibited. Lionardo da Vinci touched 
in every muscle of his forms the master-key of the 
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passion he wished to express, but he is ideal only in 
chiaroscuro. 

Such was the state of the Art before the appear- 
ance of M. Agnolo and RafFaello, and the establish- 
ment of style. 

Of M. Agnolo it is difficult to decide who have 
understood less, his encomiasts or his critics, though 
both rightly agree in dating from him an epoch — 
those of the establishment, these of the subversion 
of Art. 

It is the lot of Genius to be opposed, and to be invi- 
gorated by opposition. All extremes touch each 
other : frigid praise and frigid censure wait on easily 
attainable or common powers ; but the successful ad- 
venturer in the realms of Discovery, in spite of the 
shrugs, checks, and sneers of the timid, the malign, 
and the* envious, leaps on an unknown or long lost 
shore, ennobles it with his name, and grasps im- 
mortality, 

M. Agnolo appeared, and soon discovered that 
works worthy of perpetuity could neither be built 
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on defective and unsubstantial forms, nor on the 
transient whim of fashion and local sentiment ; that 
their stamina were the real stamina of Nature, the 
genuine feelings of humanity ; and planned for 
painting what Homer had planned for poetry, the 
epic part, which, with the utmost simplicity of a 
whole, should unite magnificence of plan and end- 
less variety of subordinate parts. His line became 
generic, but perhaps too uniformly grand : character 
and beauty were admitted only as far as they could 
be made subservient to grandeur. The child, the 
female, meanness, deformity, were by him indiscri- 
minately stamped with grandeur. A beggar rose 
from his hand the patriarch of poverty; the hump of 
his dwarf is impressed with dignity ; his women are 
moulds of generation ; his infants teem with the 
man ; his men are a race of giants. This is the 
" terribil via," this is that " magic circle," in which 
we are told that none durst move but he. No, 
none but he who makes sublimity of conception his 
element of form. M. Agnolo himself offers the 
proof: for the lines that bear in a mass on his 
mighty tide of thought in the Gods and Patriarchs 
and Sibyls of the Sistiue Chapel, already too osten- 
tatiously show themselves in the Last Judgement, and 
rather expose than support his ebbing powers in the 
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Chapel of PauL Considered as a whole, the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter and the Conversion of Paul, in 
that place, are the dotage of M. Agnolo's style ; but 
they have parts which make that dotage more envi- 
able than the equal vigour of mediocrity. 

With what an eye M. Agnolo contemplated the 
Antic|ue, we may judge from his Bacchus, the early 
production of his youth : in style it is at least equal, 
perhaps in pulp and fleshiness superior, to lyhat is 
called the Antique Roman Style. His idea seems to 
have been the personification of youthful inebriety, 
but it is the inebriety of a superior being, not yet 
forsaken by grace, not yet rehnquished by mind. 
In more advanced years, the Torso of ApoUonius 
became his standard of form. But the Daemons of 
Dante had too early tinctured his fancy to admit in 
their full majesty the Gods of Homer and of Phidias. 

Such was the opinion formed of the plan and 
style of M. Agnolo by the judges, the critics, the 
poets, the artists, the public, of his own arid the fol- 
lowing age, from Bembo to Ariosto, from RafFaeilo 
to Tiziano, down to Agostino and Annibale Carracci. 
Let us now compare it with the technical verdict 
given by the greatest professional critic, on the Conti- 
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nent, of our times. ** M . Agnolo," says Mengs, 
" seeking always to be grand, was perhaps only 
bulky, and by the perpetual use of a convex line, 
overspanned the forms and irrecoverably lost the 
line of Nature, This charged style attended him in 
his youth, and engrossed him when a man. For this 
reason his works will always be much inferior to the 
antique of the good style ; for though they made 
robust and muscular figures, they never made them 
heavy : — an instance is the Hercules of Glycon, who, 
though so bulky and of forms so majestic, is easily 
seen to be swift like a stag, and elastic like a ball. 
The style of M. Agnolo could not give similar ideas, 
for the joints of his figures are too contracted, and 
seem only made for the posture into which he puts 
them. The forms of his flesh are too round, his 
muscles of a mass and shape always similar, which 
hides their springs of motion ; nor do you ever see in 
his works a muscle in repose, than which a greater 
fault Design knows not. He perfectly knew what 
place each muscle ought to occupy, but never gave 
its form. Nor did he understand the nature of ten- 
dons, as he made them equally fleshy from end to 
end, and his bones too round. Raflaello partook 
of all these defects, without ever reaching the pro- 
fundity of his muscular theory. Raffiaello's strength 
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lay in characterizing aged and nervous frames ; he 
was too hard for delicacy, and in figures of grandeur 
an exaggerated copy of M . Agnolo." So far Mengs. 

M. Agnolo appears to have had no infancy ; if he 
had, we are not acquainted with it. His earliest 
works are equal in principle and compass of execu- 
tion to the vigorous proofs of his virility. Like an 
oriental sun, he burst upon us at once, without a 
dawn. RafFaello Sanzio we see in his cradle, we 
hear him stammer, but propriety rocked the cradle, 
and character formed his lips. Even in the trammels 
of Pietro Perugino, dry and servile in his style of 
design, he traced what was essential, and separated it 
from what was accidental in his model. The works 
of Lionardo da Vinci and the Cartoon of Pisa are 
said to have invigorated his eye, but it was the 
Antique that completed the system which he had 
begun to establish on Nature ; from them he learned 
discrimination and choice of forms. He found that 
in the construction of the body the articulations of 
the bones were the true cause of. ease and grace in 
the action of the limbs, and that the knowledge of 
this was the reason of the superiority of antique 
design. He found that certain features were fittest 
for certain expressions and peculiar to certain cha- 
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racters ; that such a head, such hauds, such feet, are 
the stameu or the growth of such a body, and on 
physiognomy established homogeneousness. Of all 
artists he was the greatest, the most precise, the 
most acute observer. When he designed, he first 
attended to the primary intention and motive of his 
figure, next to its general measure, then to the bones 
and their articulations; from them to the principal 
muscles, or the muscles eminently wanted, and their 
attendant nerves, and at last to the more or less 
essential minutiae. But the characteristic part of the 
subject is infallibly the characteristic part of his 
design, if it be formed even by a few rapid or a 
single stroke of his pen or pencil. The strokes 
themselves are characteristic, they follow or indicate 
the texture or fibre of the part; flesh in their round- 
ing, nerves in straight, bones in angular touches. 

Such was the felicity and such the propriety of 
Raffaello when employed in the dramatic evolutions 
of character, — both suffered when he attempted to 
abstract the forms of sublimity or beauty. The 
painter of humanity not often wielded with success 
superhuman weapons. His Gods never rose above 
prophetic or patriarchal forms : if the finger of M. 
Agnolo impressed the divine countenance oftener 
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with sternness than awe, the Gods of RaiFaello are 
sometimes too aifable and mild, like him who speaks 
to Jacob in the ceiling of the Vatican ; sometimes too 
violent, like him who separates light from darkness 
in the Loggia : but though made chiefly to walk 
with dignity on earth, he soared above it in the mild 
efl'ulgence and majestic rapture of Christ on Tabor, not 
indeed as we see his face now from the repairs of the 
manufacturers in the Louvre, and still more in the 
frown of the angelic countenance that withers all the 
strength of the warrior Heliodorus. Of ideal female 
beauty, though he himself, in his letter to Count 
Castiglione, tells us that from its scarcity in life he 
made attempts to reach it by an idea formed in his 
own mind, he certainly wanted. that standard which 
guided him in character. His Goddesses and mytho- 
logic females are no more than aggravations of the 
generic forms of M. Agnolo. Roundness, mildness, 
sanctimony, and insipidity, compose the features and 
air of his Madonnas : transcripts of the nursery, 
or some favourite face. The Madonna del Impa- 
nato, the Madonna Bella, the Madonna della Sedia, 
and even the longer proportions and greater delicacy 
and dignity of the Madonna formerly in the collection 
of Versailles, share more or less of this insipidity : it 
chiefly arises from the high, smooth, roundish fore- 
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head, the shaven vacuity between the arched semi- 
circular eye-brows, their elevation above the eyes, 
and the ungraceful division, growth and scantiness 
of hair. This indeed might be the result of his 
desire not to stain the virgin character of sanctity 
with the most distant hint of coquetry or meretricious 
charms; for in his Magdalens, he throws it with 
luxuriant profusion, and surrounds the breast and 
shoulders with undulating waves and plaits of gold. 
The character of Mary Magdalen met his, — it was 
the character of a passion. 

It is evident from every picture or design at every 
period of his art in which she had a part, that 
he supposed her enamoured when she follows the 
body of the Saviour to the tomb, or throws herself 
dishevelled over his feet, or addresses him when he 
bears his cross. The cast of her features, her forms, 
her action, are the character of love in agony. When . 
character inspired Raffaello, his women became 
definitions of grace and pathos at once. 

Such is the exquisite line and turn of the averted 
half-kneeling female with the two children among 
the spectators of Heliodorus. Her attitude, the turn 
of her neck, supplies all face, and intimates more 
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than he ever expressed by features; and that she 
would not have gained by showing them, may be 
guessed from her companion on the foreground, who, 
though highly elegant and equally pathetic in her 
action, has not features worthy of either. The fact 
is, form and style were by RafiPaello employed chief- 
ly, if not always, as vehicles of character and pathos ; 
the Drama is his element, and to that he has adapted 
them in a mode and vdth a propriety which leave all 
attempts at emendation hopeless: if his lines have 
been excelled or rivalled in energy, correctness, 
elegance, — considered as instruments of the passions, 
they have never been equalled, and as parts of inven- 
tion, composition and expression relative to his story, 
have never been approached. 

The result of these observations on M. Agnolo and 
Raffaello is this, that M. Agnolo drew in generic 
forms the human race; that Raffaello drew the 
forms and characters of society diversified by arti- 
ficial wants. 

We find therefore M. Agnolo more sublime, and 
we sympathise more with Raffaello, because he re- 
sembles us more. When Reynolds said that M. Ag- 
nolo had more imagination, and Raffaello more 
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fancy t he meant to say, that the one had more sub- 
limity, more elementary fire; the other was richer 
in social imagery, in genial conceits, and artificial 
variety. Simplicity is the stamen of M. Agnolo ; 
varied propriety, with character, that of Raffaello. 

Of the great restorers of Art, the two we have 
considered, made Design and Style the basis of their 
plan, content with negative and unambitious colour ; 
the two next inverted the principle, and employed 
Design and Style as vehicles of colour or of harmony. 

The style of Tiziano's design has two periods : he 
began with copying what was before him without 
choice, and for some time continued in the meagre, 
anxious, and accidental manner of Giovanni Bellino; 
but, discovering in the works of Giorgione that 
breadth of form produced breadth of colour, he 
endeavoured, and succeeded, to see Nature by com- 
parison, and in a more ample light. That he pos- 
sessed the theory of the human body, needs not to 
be proved from the doubtful designs which he is 
said to have made for the- anatomical work of 
Vesalio; that he had familiarized himself with the 
style of M. Agnolo, and burned with ambition to 
emulate it, is less evident from adopting some of his 
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attitudes in the pictures of Pietro Marty re and the 
Battle of Ghiaradadda, than from the elemental con- 
ceptions, the colossal style, and daring foreshorten- 
ings which astonish in the Cain and Abel, the Abra- 
ham and Isaac, the Goliah and David, on the ceiling 
of the fabric of St. Spirito at Venice. Here, and here 
alone, is the result of that union of tone and style 
which, in Tintoretto's opinion, was required to make 
a perfect painter, — ^for in general the male forms of 
Tiziano are those of sanguine health, often too fleshy 
for character, less elastic than muscular, or vigorous 
without grandeur. His females are the fair dim- 
pled Venetian race, soft without delicacy, too full 
for elegance, for action too plump; his infants are 
poised between both, and preferable to either. In 
portrait he has united character and resemblance 
with dignity, and still remains unrivalled. 

A certain national character marks the brightest 
aera of the Venetian school : however deviating from 
each other, Tiziano, Tintoretto, Bassan, and Paolo, 
acknowledged but one element of imitation, Nature 
herself. This principle each bequeathed to his fol- 
lowers ; and no attempt to adulterate its simplicity, 
by uniting difi'erent methods, distinguished their 
immediate successors. Hence they preserved fea- 
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tures of originality longer than the surrounding 
schools, whom the vain wish to connect incompatible 
excellence soon degraded to mediocrity, and from 
that plunged to insignificance. 

The soft transitions from the convex to the concave 
line, which connect grandeur with lightness, form 
the style of Correggio; but using their coalition 
without balance, merely to obtain a breadth of demi- 
tint and uninterrupted tones of harmony, he became, 
from excess of roundness, oftener heavy than light, 
and frequently incorrect. 

It is not easy, from the unaccountable obscurity in 
which his life is involved, to ascertain whether he 
saw the Antique in sufficient degrees of quantity or 
beauty ; but he certainly must have been familiar 
with modelling, and the helps of sculpture, to plan 
with such boldness, and conquer with such ease, the 
unparalleled difficulties of his foreshortenings. His 
grace is oftener beholden to convenience of place 
than elegance of line. The most appropriate, the 
most elegant attitudes were adopted, rejected, per- 
haps sacrificed to the most awkward ones, in compli- 
ance with his imperious principle: parts vanished, 
were absorbed, or emerged in obedience to it. 
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The Danae, of which we have seen duplicates, the 
head excepted, he seems to have painted from an 
antique female torso. But ideal beauty of face, if 
ever he conceived, he never has expressed ; his 
beauty is equally remote from the idea of the Venus, 
the Niobe, and the best forms of Nature. The Mag- 
dalen, in the picture of St. Girolamo of Parma, is 
beholden for the charms of her face to chiaroscuro, 
and. that incomparable hue and suavity of bloom 
which scarcely permit us to discover the defects of 
forms not much above the vulgar. But that he 
sometimes reached the sublime, by hiding the 
limits of his figures in the bland medium which 
inwraps them, his Jupiter and lo prove. 

Such were the principles on which the Tuscan, the 
Roman, the Venetian, and the Lombard schools es- 
tablished their systems of style, or rather the mcmner 
which, in various directions and modes of application, 
perverted style. M. Agnolo lived to see the electric 
shock which his design had given to Art, propagated 
by the Tuscan and Venetian schools as the ostenta- 
tious vehicle of puny conceits and emblematic quib- 
bles, or the palliative of empty pomp and degraded 
luxuriance of colour. 

Q 
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Of his Imitators, the two most eminent are Pelle- 
grino Tibaldi, called " M. Agnolo riformato'* by the 
Bolognese Eclectics, and Francesco Mazzuoli, called 
Parmegiano. 

Pellegrino Tibaldi penetrated the technic without 
the moral principle of his master's style; he had 
often "grandeur of line without sublimity of concep- 
tion ; hence the manner of M. Agnolo is frequently 
the st^le of Pellegrino Tibaldi. Conglobation and 
eccentricity, an aggregate of convexities suddenly 
broke by rectangular, or cut by perpendicular lines, 
compose his system. His fame principally rests on 
the Frescoes of the Academic Institute at Bologna, 
and the Ceiling of the Merchants' Hall at Ancona. 
It is probably on the strength of those, that the Car- 
racci, his countrymen, are said to have called him 
their " M. Agnolo riformato," — M. Agnolo corrected. 
I will not do that injustice to the Carracci to sup- 
pose, that for one moment they could allude by 
this verdict to the Ceiling and the Prophets and 
Sibyls of the Capella Sistina ; they glanced perhaps 
at the technic exuberance of the Last Judgement, 
and the senile caprices of the Capella Paolina. 
These, they meant to inform us, had been pruned, 
regulated, and reformed by Pellegrino Tibaldi. Do 
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his works in the Institute warrant this verdict ? So far 
from it, that it exhibits little more than the dotage 
of M. Agnolo. The single figures, groups, and 
compositions of the Institute, present a singular 
mixture of extraordinary vigour and puerile imbe- 
cility of conception, of character and caricature, of 
style and manner. 

The figure of Polypheme groping at the mouth of 
his cave for Ulysses, and the composition of iEolus 
granting to Ulysses favourable winds, are striking 
instances of both. Than the Cyclops, M. Agnolo 
himself never conceived a form of savage energy, 
provoked by suflPerings and revenge, with attitude 
and limbs more in unison ; whilst the God of Winds 
is degraded to the scanty and ludicrous semblance of 
Thersites, and Ulysses with his companions travestied 
by the semi-barbarous look and costume of the age 
of Constantine or Attila. 

From Pellegrino Tibaldi, the Germans, Dutch, and 
Flemings, Hemskerk, Goltzius, and Spranger, bor- 
rowed the compendium of the great Tuscan's peculi- 
arities, dropsied the forms of vigour, or dressed the 
gewgaws of children in colossal shapes. 
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Parmegiano poised his line between the grace of 
Correggio and the energy of M. Agnolo, and from 
contrast produced Elegance ; but instead of making 
propriety her measure, degraded her to affectation. 
That disengaged play of delicate forms, the *su'el- 
tezza' of the Italians, is the prerogative of Parmegiano, 
though nearly always obtained at the expense of pro- 
portion. He conceived the variety, but not the sim- 
plicity of beauty, and drove contrast to extravagance. 
The figure of St. John, in the altar-piece of St. Sal- 
vador at Cittst di Castello, now at the Marquis of 
Abercorn s, and known from the print of Giulio Bo- 
nasone, which less imitates than exaggerates its ori- 
ginal in. the Cartoon of Pisa, is one proof among 
many: his action is the accident of his attitude ; he is 
conscious of his grandeur, and loses the fervour of the 
apostle in the orator. 

So his celebrated Moses, if I see right, has in his 
forms less of grandeur than agility, in his action more 
passion than majesty, and loses the legislator in the 
savage. This figure, together with Raphael's figure of 
God in the Vision of Ezekiel, is said to have furnish- 
ed Gray with some of the master-traits of his Bard, — 
figures than which Painting cannot produce two more 
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dissimilar: calm, placid contemplation, and the de- 
cided burst of passion in coalition. 

Whilst M. Agnolo was doomed to live and brood 
over the perversion of his style, death prevented 
Raffaello from witnessing the gradual decay of his. 

Such was the state of style, when, toward the de- 
cline of the sixteenth century, Lodovico Carracci, 
with his cousins Agostino and Annibale, founded at 
Bologna, on the hints caught from Pellegrino Tibaldi, 
that Eclectic School which, by selecting the beauties, 
correcting the faults, supplying the defects, and avoid- 
ing the extremes of the different styles, attempted to 
form a perfect system. The specious ingredients of 
this technic panacea have been preserved in a com- 
plimentary sonnet of Agostino Carracci, and are com- 
pounded of the design and symmetry of Raffaello, 
the terrible manner of M. Agnolo, the sovereign 
purity of Correggio's style, Tiziano's truth and na- 
ture, Tintoretto's and Paolo's vivacity and chiaros- 
curo, Lombardy's tone of colour, the learned in- 
vention of Primaticcio, the decorum and solidity of 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, and a little of Parmegiano's grace, 
all amalgamated by Niccolo dell' Abbate. 
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I shall not attempt a parody of this prescription by 
transferring it to Poetry, and prescribing to the 
candidate for dramatic fame the imitation of Shak- 
speare, Otway, Johnson, Milton, Dryden, Congreve, 
Racine, Addison, as amalgamated by Nicholas Rowe. 
Let me only ask whether such a mixture of demands 
ever entered with equal evidence the mind of any 
one artist, ancient or modern; whether, if it be 
granted possible that they did, they were ever ba- 
lanced with equal impartiality; and grant this, whether 
they ever were or could be executed with equal feli- 
city ? A character of equal universal power is not 
a human character ; and the nearest approach to per- 
fection can only be in carrying to excellence one 
great quality with the least alloy of collateral de- 
fects : to attempt more will probably end in the 
extinction of character, and that, in mediocrity — the 
cypher of Art. 

And were the Carracci such ? Separate the pre- 
cept from the practice, the artist from the teacher, 
and the Carracci are in possession of my submissive 
homage. Lodovico is the inventor of that solemn 
hue, that sober twilight, which you have heard so 
often recommended as the proper tone of historic 
colour. Agostino, with learning, taste, and form. 
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combined Corregiesque tints. Annibale, inferior to 
both in sensibility and taste, in the wide range of 
talent, undaunted execution and academic prowess, 
left either far behind. But if he preserved the 
breadth of the style we speak of, he added nothing 
to its dignity ; his pupils were inferior to Am, and 
to his pupils, their successors. Style continued to 
linger, with fatal symptoms of decay, in Italy ; and 
if it survives, has not yet found a place to re-establish 
its powers on this side of the Alps. 
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Such is the influence of the plastic Arts on society, 
on manners, sentiments, the commodities and the 
ornaments of life, that we think ourselves generally 
entitled to form our estimate of times and nations by 
its standard. As our homage attends those whose 
patronage reared them to a state of efflorescence or 
maturity, so we pass with neglect, or pursue with 
contempt, the age"" or race which want of culture or 
of opportunity averted from developing symptoms of 
a similar attachment. 

A genuine perception of Beauty is the highest de- 
gree of education, the ultimate polish of man ; the 
master-key of the mind, it makes us better than we 
were before. Elevated or charmed by the contempla- 
tion of superior works of Art, our mind passes from 
the images themselves to their authors, and from 
them to the race which reared the powers that 
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furnish us with models of imitation or multiply our 
pleasures. 

This inward sense is supported by exterior mo- 
tives in contact with a far greater part of society, 
whom wants and commerce connect with the Arts • 
for nations pay or receive tribute in proportion as 
their technic sense exerts itself or slumbers. What- 
ever is commodious, amene, or useful, depends in a 
great measure on the Arts : dress, furniture, and ha- 
bitation owe to their breath what they can boast of 
grace, propriety, or shape: they teach Elegance to 
finish what Necessity invented, and make us ena- 
moured of our wants. 

This benign influence infallibly spreads or di- 
minishes in proportion as its original source, a sense 
of genuine Beauty, flows from an ample or a scanty 
vein, in a clear or turbid stream. As Taste is adul- 
terated or sinks, Ornament takes a meagre, clumsy, 
barbarous, ludicrous, or meretricious form ; Afiecta- 
tion dictates ; Simplicity and elegance are loaded ; 
interest vanishes : in a short time Necessity alone 
remains, and Novelty with Error go hand in hand. 

These obvious observations on the importance of 
the Arts, lead to the question so often discussed, and 
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at DO time more important than ours— on the causes 
that raised them at various times, and among differ- 
ent nations — on the means of assisting their progress, 
and how to check their decay. Of much that has 
been said on it, much must be repeated, and some- 
thing added. 

The Greeks commonly lead the van of the argu- 
ments produced to answer this question. Their reli- 
gious and civil establishments; their manners, games, 
contests of valour and of talents; the Cyclus of their 
Mythology, peopled with celestial and heroic forms ; 
the honours, the celebrity of artists ; the serene Gre- 
cian sky and mildness of the climate, are the causes 
supposed to have carried that nation within the ken 
of perfection. 

Without refusing to each of these various advan- 
tages its share of effect. History informs us that if Re- 
ligion and Liberty prepared a public, and spread a 
technic taste over all Greece, Athens and Corinth 
must be considered as the principal nurses of Art, 
without whose fostering care the general causes men- 
tioned could not have had so decided an effect; for 
nothing surely contributed so much to the gradual 
evolution of Art, as that perpetual opportunity which 
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they presented to the artist of public exhibition ; the 
decoration of temples, halls, porticoes, a succession of 
employments equally numerous, important, and dig- 
nified : hence that emulation to gain the heights of 
Art ; the fervour of public encouragement, the zeal 
and gratitude of the artists were reciprocal : Poly- 
gnotus prepared with Cimon what Phidias with Peri- 
cles established, on public taste, Essential, Character- 
istic, and Ideal Styles. 

Whether human nature admitted of no more, or 
other causes preventeda farther evolution of powers, 
nothing greater did arise ; Polish, Elegance, and No- 
velty supplied Invention: here is the period of 
decay ; the Art gradually sunk to mediocrity, and 
its final reward — Indifference. 

The artist and the public are ever in the strictest 
reciprocity : if the Arts flourished nowhere as in 
Greece, no other nation ever interested itself with 
motives so pure in their establishment and progress, 
or allowed them so ample a compass. As long as 
their march was marked with such dignity, whilst 
their union excited admiration, commanded attach- 
ment, and led the pubhc, they grew, they rose ; but 
when individually to please, the artist attempted to 
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-monopolize the interest due to Art, to abstract by 
novelty and to flatter the multitude, ruin followed. 
To prosper, the Art not only must feel itself free, it 
ought to reign : if it be domineered over, if it follow 
the dictate of Fashion or a Patron s whims, then is its 
xlissolution at hand. 

To attain the height of: the Ancient was impossible 
for Modern Art, circumscribed by narrower limits, 
forced to form itself rapidly and on borrowed princi- 
ples; still it owes its origin and support to nearly 
similar causes. During the fourteenth, and stilL more 
in the course of the fifteenth century, so much 
activity, so general a predilection for Art spread 
themselves over the greater part of Italy, that we are 
astonished at the farrago of various imagery pro- 
duced at those periods. The artist and the Art were 
indeed considered as little more than craftsmen and a 
craft; but they were indemnified for the want of 
honours, by the dignity of their employment, by 
commissions to decorate churches, convents, and 
public buildings. 

Let no one to whom truth and its propagation are 
dear, believe or maintain that Christianism was inimi* 
cal to the progress of Arts, which probably nothing 
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else could have revived. Nothiog less than Chris- 
tian enthusiasm could give that lasting and ener- 
getic impulse whose magic result vi^e admire in 
tlie works that illustrate the period of Genius and 
their establishment. Nor is the objection that Eng- 
land, France, and Germany professed Christianity, 
built churches and convents, and yet had no Art, an 
objection of consequence; because it might with 
equal propriety be asked, why it did not appear 
sooner in Italy itself. The Art forms a part of social 
education and the ultimate polish of man, nor can it 
appear during the rudeness of infant societies ; and 
as, among the Western nations, the Italians were the 
first who extricated themselves from the bonds of 
barbarism and formed asylums for industry. Art and 
Science kept pace with the social progress, and pro- 
duced their first legitimate essays among them. 

How favourably religious enthusiasm operated on 
Art, their sympathetic revolutions still farther prove ; 
they flourished, they languished, they fell together. 
As zeal relented and public grandeur gave way to 
private splendour, the Arts became the hirelings of 
Vanity and Wealth ; servile they roamed from place 
to place, ready to administer to the whims and wants 
of the best bidder: in this point of sight we can 
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easily solve all the phaenomena which occur in the 
history of Art, — its rise, its fall, eclipse, and re-appear- 
5nce in various places, with styles as different as 
various tastes. 

The efficient cause, therefore, why higher Art at 
present is sunk to such a state of inactivity and 
languor that it may be doubted whether it will exist 
much longer, is not a particular one, which private 
patronage, or the will of an individual, however great, 
can remove ; but a general cause, founded on the bent, 
the manners, habits, modes of a nation, — and not of 
one nation alone, but of all who at present pretend to 
culture. Our age, when compared with former ages, 
has but little occasion for great works, and that is the 
reason why so few are produced :* — ^the ambition, ac- 
tivity, and spirit of public life is shrunk to the minute 
detail of domestic arrangements— every thing that 
surrounds us tends to show us in private, is become 
snug, less, narrow, pretty, insignificant. We are not, 
perhaps, the less happy on account of all this; but 
from such selfish trifling to expect a system of Art 
built on grandeur, without a total revolution, would 
only be less presumptuous than insane. 

* Vel duo Tel nemo— turpe et miaerabile ! 
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What right have we to expect such a revolution 
in our favour ? 

m 

Let us advert for a moment to the enormous differ- 
ence of difficulty between forming and amending the 
taste of a public — between legislation and reform : 
either task is that of Genius ; both have adherents, dis- 
ciples, champions ; but persecution, derision, checks 
will generally oppose the efforts of the latter, whilst 
submission, gratitude, encouragement, attend the 
smooth march of the former. No madness is so 
incurable as wilful perverseness ; and when men can 
once, with Medea, declare that they know what is 
best, and approve of it, but must, or choose to follow 
the worst, perhaps a revolution worse to be dreaded 
than the disease itself, must precede the possibility 
of a cure. Though, as it has been observed, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries granted to 
the artists little more than the attention due to inge- 
nious craflsmen; they were, from the object of their 
occupations and the taste of their employers, the 
legitimate precursors of M. Agnolo and Raffaello, 
who did no more than raise their style to the sub- 
limity and pathos of the subject. These trod with 
loftier gait and bolder strides a path, on which the 
former had sometimes stumbled, often crept, but 
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always advanced : the public and the artist went 
hand in hand — but on what spot of Europe can the 
young artist of our day be placed to meet with cir- 
cumstances equally favourable? Arm him, if you 
please, with the epic and dramatic powers of M. 
Agnolo and RafFaello, where are the religious and 
civic establishments, where the temples and halls 
open to receive, where the public prepared to call 
them forth, to stimulate, to reward them ? 

Idle complaints ! I hear a thousand voices reply ! 
You accuse the public of apathy for the Arts, while 
public and private exhibitions tread on each other's 
heels, panorama opens on panorama, and the splen- 
dour of galleries dazzles the wearied eye, and the ear 
is stunned with the incessant stroke of the sculpr 
tors hammer, and our temples narrowed by crowds 
of monuments shouldering each other to perpe- 
tuate the memory of Statesmen who deluded, or of 
Heroes who bled at a Nation's call ! Look round all 
Eqrope — revolve the page of history from Osyman- 
dias to Pericles, from Pericles to Constantine — and say 
what age, what race stretched forth a stronger arm 
to raise the drooping genius of Art? Is it the pub- 
lic's fault if encouragement is turned into a job, and 
dispatch and quantity have supplanted excellence 

s 2 
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and quality, as objects of the artist's emulation ? — ^Antl 
do you think that accidental and temporary encou- 
ragement can invalidate charges founded on perma- 
nent causes ? What blew up the Art, will in its owa 
surcease terminate its success. Art is not ephemeral ; 
Religion and Liberty had for ages prepared what Reli- 
gion and Liberty were to establish among the anci- 
ents : the germ of the Olympian Jupiter, and the 
Minerva of Phidias, lay in the Gods of Aegina, and 
that of Theseus, Hercules, and Alcibiades in the 
blocks of Harmodios and Aristogiton. 

If the revolution of a neighbouring nation emanci- 
pated the people from the yoke of superstition, it has 
perhaps precipitated them to irreligion. He who has 
no visible object of worship is indifferent about modes, 
and rites, and places; and unless some great civil pro- 
visional establishment replaces the means furnished 
by the former system, the Arts of France, should they 
disdain to become the minions and handmaids of 
fashion, may soon find that the only public occupa- 
tion left for them will be a representation of them- 
selves, deploring their new-acquired advantages. By 
a great establishment, I mean one that will employ 
the living artists, raise among them a spirit of emula- 
tion dignified by the objects of their occupation, and 
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inspire the public with that spirit ; not an ostentatious 
display of ancient and modern treasures of genius, 
accumulated by the hand of conquest or of rapine. 
To plunder the earth was a Roman principle, and it 
is not perhaps matter of lamentation that Modern 
Rome, by a retaliation of her own principle, is made 
to pay the debt contracted with mankind. But let 
none fondly believe that the importation of Greek and 
Italian works of Art is an importation of Greek and 
Italian genius, taste, establishments and means of en- 
couragement ; without transplanting and dissemina- 
ting these, the gorgeous accumulation of technic 
monuments is no more than a dead capital, and, in- 
stead of a benefit, a check on living Art. 

With regard to ourselves, the barbarous, though 
then perhaps useful rage of image-breakers in the 
seventeenth century, seems much too gratuitously 
propagated as a principle in an age much more likely 
to suffer from irreligion than superstition. A public 
body inflamed by superstition, suffers, but it suffers 
from the ebullitions of radical heat, and may return 
to a state of health and life; whilst a public body 
plunged into irreligion, is in a state of palsied apathy, 
the cadaverous symptom of approaching dissolution. 
Perhaps neither of these two extremes may be pre- 
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cisely our own state; wie probably float between 
both. Bat surely in an age of inquiry and indivi- 
dual liberty of thought, when there are almost as 
many sects as heads, there was little danger that the 
admission of Art to places of devotion could ever 
be attended by the errors of idolatry ; nor have the 
motives which resisted the offer of ornamenting our 
churches perhaps any eminent degree of ecclesiastic 
or political sagacity to recommend them. Who 
would not rejoice if the charm of our Art, displaying 
the actions and example of the sacred Founder of our 
religion and of his disciples in temples and conven- 
ticles, contributed to enlighten the zeal, stimulate the 
feelings, sweeten the acrimony, or dignify the enthusi- 
asm of their respective audiences ? The source of the 
grand monumental style of Greece was Religion with 
Liberty. At that period the artist, as Pliny expresses 
himself, was the property of the public, or in other 
words, he considered himself as responsible for the 
influence of his works on public principle ; with the 
decline of Religion and Liberty his importance and 
the Art declined ; and though the Egyptian custom 
of embalming the dead and suffering the living to 
linger had not yet been adopted, from the organ of 
the public he became the tool of private patronage ; 
and private patronage, however commendable or 
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liberal, can no more supply the want of general en- 
couragement, than the conservatories and hotbeds of 
the rich, the want of a fertile soil or genial climate. 
Luxury in times of taste keeps up execution in 
proportion as it saps the dignity and moral priur 
ciple of the Art ; gold is the motive of its exertions, 
and nothing that, ennobles man was ever produced 
by gold. When Nero transported the Pontic Apollo 
to the golden house, and fbrnished the colossal 
shoulders of the god with his own head, Sculpture 
lent her • hand to legitimate the sacrilege : why 
should Painting be supposed to have been more 
squeamish when applied to to decorate the« apart- 
ments of his pleasures and the cabinet of Pop- 
paea with Milesian pollutions, or the attitudes of 
Elephantis ? 

The effect of honours and rewards has been in- 
sisted on as a necessary incentive to artists : they 
ought indeed to be, they sometimes are, the result of 
superior powers ; but accidental or partial honours 
cannot create Genius, nor private profusion supply 
public neglect. No genuine work of Art ever was 
or ever can be produced, but for its own sake ; if the 
artist do not conceive to please himself, he never will 
finish to please the world. Can we persuade our- 
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selves that all the treasures of the globe could sud- 
denly produce an Iliad or Paradise Lost, or the Jupi- 
ter of Phidias, or the Capella Sistina? Circumstances 
may assist or retard parts, but cannot make them : 
they are the winds that now blow out a light, now 
animate a spark to conflagration. Nature herself has 
set her barriers between age and age, between genius 
and genius, which no mortal overleaps ; all attempts 
to raise to perfection at once, what can only be reared 
by a succession of epochs, must prove abortive and 
nugatory : the very proposals of premiums, honours, 
and rewards to excite talent or rouse genius, prove 
of themselves that the age is unfavourable to Art ; for, 
had it the patronage of the public, how could it want 
them? 

We have now been in possession of an Academy 
more than half a century ; alt the intrinsic means of 
forming a style alternate at our commands; profes- 
sional instruction has never ceased to direct the 
student ; premiums are distributed to rear talent and 
stimulate emulation, and stipends are granted to 
relieve the wants of genius and finish education. 
And what is the result 1 If we apply to our Exhibi- 
tion, what does it present, in the aggregate, but a gor- 
geous display of varied powers, condemned, if not 
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to the beasts, at least to the dictates of fashion and 
vanity 1 What therefore can be urged against the 
conclusion, that, as far as the public is concerned, the 
Art is sinking and threatens to sink still deeper from 
the want of demand for great and significant works ? 
Florence, Bologna, Venice, each singly taken, pro- 
duced in the course of the sixteenth century alone, 
more great historic pictures than all Britain taken 
together, from its earliest attempts at painting to its 
present efforts. What are we to conclude from this ? 
that the soil from which Shakspeare and Milton 
sprang, is unfit to rear the Genius of Poetic Art ? or 
find the cause of this seeming impotence in that 
general change of habits, customs, pursuits, and 
amusements, which for near a century has stamped 
the national character of Europe with apathy or 
discountenance of the genuine principles of Art ? 

But if the severity of these observations, this denu- 
dation of our present state moderates our hopes, it 
ought t6 invigorate our efforts for the ultimate pre- 
servation, and, if immediate restoration be hopeless, 
the gradual recovery of Art. To raise the Arts to a 
conspicuous height may not perhaps be in our power ; 
we shall have deserved well of posterity, if we suc- 
ceed in stemming their farther downfall, if we fix 
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them on the solid base of principle. If it be out of 
our power to furnish the students activity with ade- 
quate practice, we may contribute to form his theory ; 
and Criticism founded on experiment, instructed by 
comparison, in possession of the labours of every 
epoch of Art, may spread the genuine elements of 
taste, and check the present torrent of affectation and 
insipidity. 

This is the real use of our Institution, if we may 
judge from analogy. Soon after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the gradual evanescence of 
the great luminaries in Art began to alarm the pub- 
lic, an idea started at Florence of uniting the most 
eminent artists into a society, under the immediate 
patronage of the Grand Duke, and the title of 
Academy : it had something of a Conventual air, has 
even now its own chapel, and celebrates an annual 
festival with appropriate ceremonies; less designed 
to promote than to prevent the gradual debasement 
of Art. Similar associations in other places were 
formed in imitation, and at the time of the Carracci 
even the private schools of painters adopted the same 
name. All, whether public or private, supported by 
patronage or individual contribution, were and are 
symptoms of Art in distress, monuments of public 
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dereliction and decay of Taste. But they are at the 
same time the asylum of the student, the theatre 
of his exercises, the repositories of the materials, the 
archives of the documents of our art, whose principles 
their officers are bound now to maintain, and for the 
preservation of which they are responsible to pos- 
terity, undebauched by the flattery, heedless of the 
sneers, undismayed by the frown of their own time. 

Permit me to part with one final observation. 
Reynolds has told us, and from him whose genius 
was crowned with the most brilliant success during 
his life, from him it came with unexampled mag- 
nanimity, *that those who court the applause of 
their own time, must reckon on the neglect of pos- 
terity.' On this I shall not insist as a general 
maxim ; all depends on the character of the time in 
which an artist lives, and on the motive of his ex- 
ertions. M. Agnolo, Rafiaello, Tiziano, and Vasari, 
Giuseppe d'Arpino, and Luca Giordano, enjoyed 
equal celebrity during their own times. The three 
first enjoy it now, the three last are forgotten or 
censured. What are we to infer from this unequal 
verdict of posterity 1 What, but what Cicero says, 
that tinie obliterates the conceits of opinion or 
fashion, and establishes the verdicts of Nature 1 The 
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age of Julio and Leone demanded genius for its own 
sake, and found it — ^the age of Cosmo, Ferdinand, 
and Urban, demanded talents and dispatch to flatter 
their own vanity, and found them too ; but Cosmo, 
Ferdinand, and Urban, are sunk in the same obli- 
vion, or involved in the same censure with their 
tools — ^Julio and Leone continue to live with the 
permanent powers which they had called forth. 



THE END. 
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